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The State Textbook Board of Texas 





After a careful examination of all the language- 
and-grammar textbooks published in America have 
adopted for exclusive use in the schools of that 


State the series 


Our Language 


Book I.—Language Lessons 
Book II.—Language Lessons and Grammar 


Book III.—Grammar 





The board also adopted for exclusive basal use 


Playmates Primer 





These texts are published by 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Atlanta Richmond, Va. Dallas 
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To prevent possible misconception, the State 
Board of Education states that the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education is conducted under the auspices 
of the Board, and is designed to promote the in- 
terests of education in the State. No individual is 
in any way financially interested therein. Every 
superintendent and teacher, to be fully abreast of 
his or her work, should, in the judgment of the 
board, take and read the Journal. 


(At a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, held in Richmond, November 23, 1911, the 
foregoing resolution was adopted, and was ordered 
to appear in every issue of this Journal.) 


Editorial 


CHRISTMAS 


Every public school system deserving suc- 
cess and that will be successful must be ad- 
ministered in the interest of the child. And 
all educators, no matter how elevated their 
station, must ever keep in sympathetic touch 
with child life. 

It is the wish of the Virginia Journal of 
Education that every child’s stocking be vis- 
ited by St. Nicholas, but it is the chief desire 
of this Journal that the true meaning of 
Christmas be taught by all true teachers. 

The spirit of true giving obliterates the 
spirit of selfishness and reminds the giver of 
the common bond of humanity. 

Not all can give presents costly, as the 
world estimates values, but all can give love, 
and all can say “God bless you.” 

No Christmas is truly celebrated by the 
noise of fire-crackers, bowls of eggnog and 
violation of law and order. The spirit of Him 
whose name the season commemorates should 
animate every one who would celebrate the 
occasion. Ossian Lang expresses our senti- 
ments in the following words: 

“Christmas is the children’s day. It is the 
day for grown-ups to renew their faith in the 
future, as represented by the joyous throng 
of children. It is the day on which parents 
and teachers resolve anew that as far as in 
them lies happiness shall not disappear from 
the earth. It is the day on which they pledge 
each other: ‘Come, let us live for our children.’ 

“Children’s hands and hearts are the gar- 
dens in which our hopes and ideals are rooted 
and grow to fruitage. They need the warm 
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98 
sunshine of joy, that joy which radiates from 
the great sun of Love. The schoolrooms shall 
be the most joyful, the merriest, the jolliest 
places anywhere. Good cheer keeps the heart 
buoyed up with hope, and gives strength for 
That is the atmosphere in 


the work ahead. 


Which everything good thrives best. 

The teachers who live out this creed in their 
schoolrooms the 
Great Teacher, whose birthday will be cele- 


are sisters and brothers of 
brated by the peoples of all the earth in the 


month that is ahead of us. They know they 
cannot afford to carry their troubles into the 
presence of their pupils. They know that 
their friendly smile and words of cheer are 
They 


know that when they become Cross and Il l- 


gmong the best things they can give. 


table and fault-finding, discouraged and dis- 
couraging they cease to be fit companions of 
the young. Whatever the outward conditions 
pnay be, the genuine teacher remains true to 
the the year: 
Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 


Christmas spirit throughout 
good-will toward men.” 
To this we wish to add what one willed, but 


had nothing to give except his heart’s desire. 
\ RICH-POOR MAN’S WILL 


I, being of sound mind and disposing mem- 
ory, do hereby make and publish this, my last 
will and testament, in order as justly as may 
be to distribute my interest in the world 
among succeeding men. 

That part of my interest which is known in 
law and recognized in the sheep-bound vol- 
umes as my property, being inconsiderable and 
of no account. | make no disposal of it in this 
my will. 

My right to live. being but a life estate, is 
not at my disposal, but, these things excepted, 
all else in the world I now proceed to devise 
and bequeath: 

1. To good fathers and mothers I give in 
trust for their children, all good little words 
of praise and encouragement, and all quaint 
pet names and endearments, and I charge said 
parents to use them justly and generously, as 
the needs of their children may require. 
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2. To children inclusively, I leave, but only 
for the term of their childhood, all and every, 
the flowers of the fields and the blossoms of 
the woods, with the right to play among them 
freely according to the customs of children, 
warning them at the same time against thistles 
and And I children 
banks of the brooks and the golden sands be- 


thorns. devise to the 
neath the waters thereof, and the odors of the 
willows that dip therein, and the white clouds 
that float over the giant trees. And I leave 
the children the long, long days to be merry 
in, in a thousand ways, and the night and the 
moon and the train of the Milky Way to won- 
der at, but subject, nevertheless, to the riglits 
hereinafter given to lovers. 

3. To boys jointly, I devise all the useful 
idle fields and commons where ball may be 
played; all pleasant waters where one may 
iswim; all snow-clad hills where one may Coast, 
nnd all the streams and ponds where one may 
fish, or where, when grim winter comes, one 
may skate: to have and to hold the same for 
the their And all 
meadows, with the clover blossoms and butter- 
flies the appurte- 
nances, the squirrels and birds, and echoes of 


period of boyhood. 


thereof, woods and their 
the strange noises, and all distant places which 
may be visited, together with the adventures 
there found. And I give to said boys each his 
own place at the fireside at night, with all 
pictures that may be seen in the burning wood, 
to enjoy without let or hindrance and without 
nny incumbrance or care. 

t. ‘To lovers I devise their imaginary world. 
with whatever they may need, as the stars of 
the sky, the red roses by the wall, the bloom 
of the hawthorn, the sweet strains of music, 
and aught else by which they may desire to 
figure to each other the lastingness and beauty 
of their love. 

5. To young men jointly, I devise and le- 
queath all boisterous, inspiring sports of riva!- 
ry, and give to them the disdain of weakness 
and undaunted their 
strength, though they are rude; I give thei 
the power to make lasting friendships, and of 
possessing companions, and to them exclusively 


confidence in own 
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| give all merry songs and brave choruses to 
sing with lusty voices. 

6. ‘To those who are no longer children or 
youths or lovers I leave memory, and I be- 
queath to them the Bible and the poems of 
Burns and Shakespeare and all other good 
books, to the end that they may live over the 
old days again, freely and fully, without tithe 
or diminution. 


7. To our loved ones with snowy crowns I 
bequeath the happiness of old age, the love and 
gratitude of their children until they fall 
asleep. 


st Ss 
John Wakefield Walker, President and Bus- 


iness Manager Educator-Journal Company, 
Indianapolis, died November 8, 1912. 





MEASURING RESULTS ef TEACHING 


C, W. STONE, State Normal School, Farmville 


PART I—WRITING 


liow well do our children write, and how 
iuuch are they improving{ These are ques- 
tions that every teacher and every other school 
official needs to have answered. ‘The teacher 
ieeds an answer because she needs to know 
where her children stand in writing and how 
much her teaching is enabling them to im- 
prove; the principal, superintendent, and other 
supervisors need to know in order to rightly 
judge of a teacher’s work, and effectively help 
to improve her work; and the tax-payer would 
like to know because this is one of the prover- 
bial “three R’s” in which he is rightly, (if 
sometimes narrowly), interested. 

It is now possible to answer these questions 
ulequately. The Russell Sage Foundation has 
recently published a measuring scale for hand- 
\riting, and fortunately the extremely low 
price of five cents makes it within the reach 
el everyone. 

This seale was prepared with scientific ac- 
curacy and arranged on the basis of legibility. 
Those interested in the construction of the 
sale can learn details from Bulletin 113, Di- 
\'sion of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City. 

“The scale itself is a sheet of paper meas- 
uring 9 by 86 inches and having eight divi- 
‘ons from beginning to end. In each division 
are samples of handwriting. As one proceeds 


along the strip from left to right these samples 
ure progressively better. They have been so 
chosen that each one is as much better than 
the one before as that is than the preceding. 
Lhat is to say, all of the steps are equal (to 
within one-tenth of one step). These samples 
or steps have been assigned the values 20, 30, 
40, 50, GO, 70, 80, and 90. These values have 
been chosen rather than any others because 
teachers are familiar with them as marks used 
in scoring children’s work. 

“In order to measure the value of any given 
sample of writing all that is necessary is to 
slide it along the scale until a writing of the 
same quality is found. By looking at the top 
of the scale the number corresponding to the 
quality of the writing will be found and this 
number represents the value of the writing 
being measured. 

“In order to facilitate this measuring there 
have been placed at each point samples of ver- 
tical, medium slant and extreme slant writing, 
all of equal value. Thus the sample being 
measured may be compared with samples on 
the scale written in the corresponding style 
of slant.” : 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE USE OF THE SCALE 


a. In the grades. 
In all grades above the second a copy of 
the scale is kept posted in the school-room 
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and the children taught to read it as a means 
of determining the quality of their own hand- 
writing. ‘Leachers frequently send children to 


the scale instead of pronouncing judgment 


themselves. ‘This is evidentiy one of the great 
the 


lieved of the responsibility ol personally pro- 


| 


values of the scale in that teacher 1s re- 


nouncing judgment and the danger of any 
personal feeling on the part of the child is re- 
moved to a large degree. ‘Teacher and pupil 
work together in using an established objec- 
tive standard. ‘Thus the scale makes it possi- 
ble to measure excellence of handwriting very 
much as the units of linear measure make it 
possible to measure Cistance, 

In a certain grade of the Training School 
the score was applied to an entire set of dic- 
tation papers during the last of September 
last of October. In 
terms of the writing scale, the gain was as 
follows,—for Hl. H. 
October; for H. R. 50 in September, 70 in Oc- 
September, 75 in Octo- 


and to another set the 


55 in September, 60 in 


tober; for J. F. 70 in 
ber; for L. W. 80 in September, 85 in Octo- 
ber. Only two of the papers showed no gain, 
and these stood at 80 and 75 in September, 
which will be seen by the scale is sufficiently 
good not to require gain. 

b. Use of the Scale in the Normal School. 

The use that is being made of the scale in 
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tie Normal School illustrates the use to which 
it can be put in high schools or any other de- 
partment in departmental! 
A complete copy of the faculty 


Which there is 
teaching. 
agreement for securing and maintaining good 
handwriting may be secured by applying to 
the writer of this article. In brief, the plan 
provides that each member of the faculty be 
provided with a copy of the Ayres Scal for 
Measuring Handwriting; that there be a spe- 
cial writing class; that on being informed by 
aus many as two teachers that a girl is below 
standard, the teacher in charge shall call her 
to the special writing class; that the minimum 
standards shall be 60 tor test papers, and 70 
for work done out of class; that after being 
sent to the writing class the student can only 
be released by so raising and maintaining her 
standard that the teachers of her respective 
subjects recommend it. 

In the junior and senior classes writing on 
the blackboard as well as on paper is graded 
because of its importance for the teacher. 


HOW TO SECURE THIS SCALE 


Copies of this scale may be secured at five 
cents each, or $4.00 per hundred. Orders may 
be sent to either the Russell Sage Foundation. 
New York City, or the Book Room, State Fe- 
male Normal School, Farmville, Virginia. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SPELLING 


WELDON T. MYERS, Adjunct Professor of English, University of Virginia 


To call the students’ attention to the condi- 
tion of their spelling and to discover their 
most troublesome words, I made a list in Oc- 
tober of all misspelled words in two English 
classes. These classes, composed of freshmen, 
represent the high school graduates of 1912. 
In the one class, catalogued as Al, 33 students 
were tested; in the other, A2, 41. After a list 
of about 50 had been collected from 
written exercises, I took the list to class and 
devoted a few minutes of the lecture hour to 
test. 


words 


a written 


An examination of the test-papers showed 
the 48 words misspelled in the order of fre 
quency as follows: 


CN, icsavadaens Pe SOE: os ecescuces 8 
WD. os cssacgas a ee ri 
occurrence ........ SS WOO ccsvkadeys s. 6 
DHIVEES 665s hs snes Se: FO ge nvstecetaars 6 
judgment ......... 29 untamiliar ....... . 6 
a 26 COMMAM 266605 cus ia 9 
bric-a-brac ........ 96 involve ..... insaee 8 
primitive ......... SE WYSE «2.50500 re 
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bid oo sea ceeuetawede 20 decision ......... 4 
1008 ai senvedeaneenen 20 practical .......... 4 
prerogative ........ 20 temptation ........ 3 
development .......19 influence ...... iaae © 
discipline <.+.+< sis | ere ee 3 
opportunity ..... ..19 submitted ......... 3 
POE vi siiese cees Se ee 3 
collegiate ......... a ae 2 
tr: occ. centnes 14 explanation ....... 2 
professor ccc ccccce Be Gad sassiseeesnas 2 
committee ........ CHE aveduicnein ss 2 
G00 cack tess veuns ee rere 1 
a ee 12. meditation ........ 1 
eg ne 11 outrageous ........ 1 
WEEN .4ccsrsecewel OD GH detteccccss 0 
possibility ........ Pr QUE it sscoceees 0 


The average number of misspellings by class 
Al was 6.9; by A2, 8.7; by both classes com- 
bined, 7.9. The average percentage of mis- 
spellings for both classes was 16.4. It will 
be observed that scarcely a one of these 48 
words is uncommon in ordinary conversation ; 
scarcely a word that the high school boy may 
not use in his friendly correspondence. All the 
words were taken from exercises written on 
non-technical subjects. These words have 
been in the mind and before the eye for many 
years in reading and writing, in and out of 
school. 

It is to be wished that some means could be 
devised and used among the elementary and 
high schools to insure perfection or near per- 
fection in spelling, not the technical and rare 
word, but the ordinary common word of daily 
Rare and peculiar words will of 
themselves require the immediate use of the 
dictionary; the common word passes from the 
pen unobserved and unsuspected. Misspelling 
is to the eye what mispronunciation is to the 
ear: neither the one nor the other fault is over- 
‘ooked by the teacher who desires his pupils to 
know their native language. However much 
ie would like to go on to weightier matters of 
structure and thought, he is forced to pause on 
‘hese very elementary points, and decorate the 
margin of the composition with signs of mis- 
-pelled words. 

I do not believe the fault lies in unskilled 


intercourse. 
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teaching so much as in the fact that teachers 
of English are too few for the size and num- 
ber of their classes. The English teacher is 
employed to teach for a certain number of 
hours, without regard to the number of his 
pupils. The task of grading papers is not 
mentioned by superintendents and _ school 
boards; this most important and difficult and 
exacting part of English tuition, which doubles 
the time required of the teacher, is entirely ig- 
nored in making up the school staff. The 
teacher of science gets recognition in his pro- 
gram for laboratory hours. But the English 
teacher must find his own hours for his lab- 
oratory work,—for grading papers and going 
over the written exercises with the individual 
pupil, pointing out errors and directing into 
habits of good form and good sense. 

So long as no respect is given the teacher 
for theme-correcting and personal conference, 
he is forced to do the best he can under the 
difficulties. Being sure that no pupil can learn 
to write well without writing often, he assigns 
frequent written exercises. The incoming pa- 
pers are two or three times too many for one 
man to correct; the pupils are too numerous 
for personal conference. What can the teach- 
er do? He must either assign too few exer- 
cises, or return many papers uncorrected, or 
not return them at all. ‘The multitude of er- 
rors unmarked and unmentioned are repeated 
in the next composition: a word misspelled 
once is misspelled twice or ten times, mis- 
punctuation is perpetrated over and over 
again, bad grammar and intolerable sentence- 
structure flourish from week to week. ‘The re- 
sult, in the course of time, is the fixing of 
habits of error which can with greatest diffi- 
culty be overcome. Much writing should be 
required in all English classes, but uncorrected 
exercises, which leave mistakes to grow into 
habits, are worse than none. 

In the matter of spelling, if not of punctu- 
ation and other elementary things, the high 


‘school teacher of English may often bring to 


his aid a student’s knowledge of Latin. There 
are two reasons why Latin helps in the spell- 
ings of English words. In the first place, 


much of our common vocabulary, derived 
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from Latin, retains enough of the original 
form to be spelled unerringly by one who re- 
members that original. An excellent example 
of this appears in the word occurrence, which 
suffered among the four worst in the above list 
of 48. Here are three weak places for the un- 
certain speller: are there one or two c’s? are 
All these 
questions are instantly and unmistakably an- 


there one or two r’s? is it e or a? 


swered by the pupil who remembers that eurro 
is not curo, is of the third conjugation (eur- 
rere), and has a compound ob-eurro, that is, 
occurivo, This simple example is but one of 
hundreds which the teacher, without any spe- 
cial class in etymology, can rescue from wrong 
spelling for the pupil who has studied Latin. 


A second reason why Latin aids the Eng- 
lish speller lies in the fact that close observa- 
tion of vowels and syllables is required in the 
very first Latin lesson. The difference between 
the five declensions and between the four con- 
jugations, the pupil comes to learn, is largely 
the difference between e and i, e and a, ete., a 
single vowel often determining the classifica- 
tion. Accurate at the first ac- 
quaintance with a word, and minute attention 
thereafter, are essential in a study of the an- 
cient tongue. This habit of watching the ele- 
ments of Latin words will become a habit of 


observation 


seeing all words with clear eyes: and general 
improvement in all spelling is the happy re- 
sult. 

To see if these reasons held good in practice 
for my two classes, I made five divisions of the 
spelling-test papers for each class, with re- 
spect to the study of Latin. In making the 
classification IT was compelled to omit from Al 
two papers, and from A2 seven papers, of stu- 
dents whose statistics with regard to Latin 
were incomplete. The slight discrepancy be- 
tween the averages of these and the preceding 
figures is thus explained. For the remaining 
65 students, 31 in Al, 34 in A2, a comparison 
of the misspellings of one division with those 
of another resulted as follows: 


In class Al, 
18 four-year Latin students’ average num- 
ber of misspellings 4.5. 
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4 three-year Latin students’ average number 
of misspellings 7.25. 

t two-year Latin students’ average number 
of misspellings 11.25. 

2 one-year Latin students’ average number 
of misspellings 15. 

3 no-Latin students’ average number of mis- 
spellings 17. 

In class AQ, 

17 four-year Latin 


spellings 6.65. 


students’ average mis- 


6 three-year Latin students’ average mis- 
spellings 9.5. 

5 two-year Latin students’ average misspell- 
ings 12.2. 

3 one-year Latin students’ average misspell- 
ings 13.66. 

3 no-Latin students’ average misspellings 
6.66. 

The surprising record for the no-Latin stu- 
dents of A2 can be explained by the fact that 
one man in that division, though without 
Latin. has had superior training in English 
and is an exceptionally good speller. If these 
figures can be verified by sufficient experiments. 
at least one sure answer, easily appreciated, 
may be given the student who asks: “What 
wood does Latin do me?”* 

*Of course other important factors besides 
Latin are to be taken into consideration. It 
may frequently happen that the student who 
has missed Latin in his schooling has also suf- 
fered other deficiencies. In this experiment. 
when any student had studied Latin for a 
fraction of a vear, T counted a half year or 
more as a full year. 





soul has chosen real sin because 


Many a 
christened for imaginary ones. 


“Refinement creates beauty everywhere. It 
is the grossness of the spectator that discovers 
like the object.”— 


anything grossness 1n 


Hazliet. 
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13 bi Mi 
No. 8 Our Christmas Tree. Halk 


Music By Mildred J. Hill rt es 





Voice. 
. Songs of cheer sing we here, Cir-cling round our Christmas tree; 

Can-dles shine, garlands twine,Round the tree all chil-dren love; hi | 

. Friends most kind,here we find— Welcome to our Christmas tree! ) 

Piano. | 





- at 
5 


Ty 


t 
eee 


Gifts for all, great and small, Deck its branches green. Tra la a 
Danc - ing feet, mu - sic sweet,Speak to all ‘‘good cheer.” bil 
Weare one in our fun, On this hap-py day. aa 





la, la lala lala la la la, Trala la la la la la ila la la, Tra la 





la la la la lala la la la, Tra ila la la la la ila _ ila. 
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RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


J, H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-opervtive Education Association of Virginia 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD ORDER 
Recently we visited a two-room school where 
we spent an hour in the principal’s room. It 
was a bright class and well disciplined; but 
the pleasure of the visit was greatly marred 
The 
teacher was constantly crying out, “Order, 
Sit still, Mary!” and other kindred 
futile commands. 


by the disorder in the adjoining room. 


please! 
(Quite frequently we would 
hear a shuffling of feet, that sounded like a 


SCHOOLS SENDING IN 90 PER CENT. SCORE CARDS 

, SINCE LAST MONTH 

Portlock, Norfolk county, Miss S. May Wil- 
son; Jos. KE. Johnston, Surry, J. G. Barbee; 
Brodley, Prince William, Miss Sallie John- 
son; Ocoquan, Prince William, Miss Lula R. 
Foster; Rivanna, Fluvanna, Misses Cowling 
and Wood; Morrisville High, Fauquier, Eu- 
gene Hall; Earleysville High, Albemarle, Miss 
Elmer L. Crigler; Schuyler High, Nelson, 








A pretty little one-room school. 
in our State shows such little care. 


stampede of young calves while all the while 
there was either loud talking or boisterous 
laughter. Our curiosity was aroused and we 
determined to go into the recom to see class 
and teacher. The teacher was an attractive 
and intelligent looking young woman and we 
felt truly sorry for her. But we felt a great 
deal sorrier for the children. We once heard 
Dr. McMurry deliver a most impressive edu- 
cational address on, “The Injuries of Poor 
Teaching.” 


Notice that the grounds are well kept. 


It's ashame that the average school ground 
Wil) you not interest pupils and patrons in beautifying your school ? 


Miss Mary E. Pamplin; White Post, Clarke. 
Thos. K. Anderson and Miss Estell Bolling: 
Damascus High, Washington, J. H. Mont- 
gomery; Moors, Rockbridge, Miss Beulah 
Rapp; Sunbeam, Southampton, Misses Bar- 
rett and Foushee; Rocky Run, Dinwiddie, Mrs. 
A. A. Ragsdale; Beulah, Henrico, Miss Nellie 
Bendle; Glen Lea, Henrico, Miss Anna Gary: 
Cannon Branch, Prince William, Miss Mary 
E. Rosenberger; Ridge High, Henrico, C. H. 
Hamlin; Alone, Rockbridge, Miss Hattie 








v; Calvary, Shenandoah, O. C. Dellinger; 


hing; 

(lurch View, Middlesex; Glendale, Henrico, 
\liss Sallie Goggin; Cifax, Bedford, Miss Ma- 
el Falls and Miss Helen Jones; Clayville, 
Vowhatan, Miss Aubrey Martin; Denbeigh, 
\Varwick, Mrs. L. F. Madison. 


i\s YOUR SCHOOL A JUNIOR LEAGUE OR SCHOOL 


CLUB ¢ 
. \Ve have ready for distribution the follow- 
g ug new pamphlets: Cooking and Sewing Les- 


‘ ons for Virginia Sehool Girls and Lessons in 
S \griculture and Manual ‘lraining for Boys. 
send for copies of these pamphlets. Our idea 
io give boys and girls some practical work 
vhich may be done at home with only occa- 
ional suggestions from teachers. We offer 

prizes for the best work. 

A Jarge number of schools of all types have 
enrolled as having Junior Leagues. Will you 
of send for this literature with a view of in- 
ieresting your pupils? 


DOWN ON THE PIANKITANK 


“\Way down on the Piankitank, 
Where the bull frogs jump from bank to 
bank.” 


One would infer from the above doggerel 
_that the Pinakitank is some sluggish stream 
‘rifting through bogs and swamps; but such 
snot the case. Recently I spent a quiet Sab- 
vath day in a fine home overlooking this broad 
sparkling tributary of the Chesapeake. My 
ost Was a prosperous young farmer with 
vroad, well cultivated fields, while one mile 
‘way is a modern high school building costing 
~10,000 and attended by 200 pupils. 
h All this was in Mathews county. Nowhere 
uave I found a more cordial hospitality than 
i this low-lying country that seems to float on 


e (hesapeake and Mobjack bays with the North 
ind Severn rivers intersecting it. Everywhere 
v | We were entertained in the homes of the peo- 
. ple as graciously as if we had been circuit 
e riders or traveling evangelists. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN MATHEWS 


We spent ten days in the county with Super- 
intendent E. C. Percifull. Mr. Percifuil is a 
remarkable man. As a proof of this state- 
ment 1 might say that he has remained a wid- 
ower for the past five years. But my friend 
is a remarkable school man. He started as a 
trustee, but was so successful in the work that 
he was made superintendent of Middlesex and 
Mathews counties. Since he has been super- 
intendent there have been built in Mathews, 
which is not his home county, four large high 
school buildings, the equal of any in the State 
and two of the three school districts have the 
maximum school tax. Percifull says that I. 
H. Russell and the wide-awake trustees of 
Mathews are entitled to all the credit. 


BANNER CIVIC LEAGUES 


The leagues in Mathews raised $6,000 last 
year. The league on Gynn’s Island has over a 
hundred members. Its president is the Baptist 
minister. One of its chief workers is Mr. 
Hudgins, a school trustee. At the county fair 
held in the imposing high school building the 


ladies of the league served lunches. This 
league raised over $1,000 last year. At New 


Point the men take more interest in the league 
than the women and this is saying a great 
deal. A thing that impressed me about all the 
leagues in Mathews was that progressive school 
trustees and preachers were the leaders in the 
work. 


A CONTRAST IN NEIGHBORHOODS 


We could write reams about our visit to 
Mathews, but we must hurry on. We wish 
before closing, however, to contrast two neigh- 
borhoods we found in the county with the re- 
mark that a similar condition may be found in 
nearly every county of the State. 

In a certain section of the county are three 
small out-of-date school buildings. In one a 


single teacher is trying to teach forty pupils. 
In these three buildings are nearly 125 pupils 
all of whom could reach a centrally located 
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building by walking less than two miles. It 
is one of the finest places I have seen for a 
The 


schools were asked to meet us in a chureh to 


consolidated school. patrons of these 


discuss plans for a new and better school, 


They all came, but nearly one-half voted 
against a new school. They said they were 


satisfied with what they had! 
this another section of the 


At Cobb Creek they have an $8,000 


Contrast) with 
county. 
school building with beautiful grounds, a fine 
and oa 


auditorium, Three 


vears ago they had nothing but the small one- 


very live league. 
room buildings seattered about the commun- 
itv. Mr. Thiflevy, one of the trustees, got on 
his horse and saw every man in the commun- 
itv about building a high school. When the 
to build the went into the 
woods, cut down the trees. hauled them to the 
The 


leading citizens of the community, some of 


time came men 


saw-mill and back to the school grounds. 


whom were new-comers, and others of whom 
had no children, made large contributions in 
By the united effort of all the people 
men and women. rich and poor, the school was 


money. 
built and is now a source of pride to the com- 
munity. 


SOME TEACHERS AND A BUNGALOW 

I cannot close this story without reference 
to two teachers I met in Mathews. They were 
living in a small bungalow overlooking Mob- 
north central 
State; and, after an active life in city school 
Retired 


And here they were in old 


jack bay. They were from a 
teaching, had taken advantage of a 
und. 


Virginia, living on Mobjack bay, fishing, read- 


Teachers’ 


ing and helping build up the community. One 
of the teachers was secretary of the only sure 
enough rural community library T have seen 
in Virginia—3.000 books in a neat log library 
with many windows, a stage for amateur plays, 
and a broad open fire-place: the other, Miss 
Georgian Mogford was elected unanimously as 
president of a splendid school and civic league 
This pic- 
ture of two retired teachers still interested in 


we organized in the neighborhood. 
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schools, still working for community better- 
ment was an inspiring one to me. 


A BEAUTIFUL SUNSET 


One of my friends joked me about what he 
termed an effort at fancy writing on my part 
last session when I had something to say about 
Well, I must 
In leaving Mathews I trav- 
eled all the afternoon on the Mobjack, the slow 
Late 

We 


behind us New Point Comfort and 


au sunset on the Rappahannock. 


be joked again. 


steamer that takes you back to Norfolk. 
in the afternoon we got out into the bay. 
had left 
were approaching the York River Light when 
the sun set. On the bay side there was the 
almost, landward every- 
with the setting sun. <A 


darkness of night 
thing was bright 
schooner hugging the shore and under full 
sail was so lit up by the declining sun that 
it had the appearance of an object throw 
upon a moving picture screen. The sun was 
a huge ball of fire until its lower edge sank 
into the pines. Then it looked like the dome 
of some mosque and I thought of Turks and 
Bulgars fighting around the walls of Constan- 
Then I thought of Paradise and an- 
Then I 
looked out over the bay where all was black- 
ness save here and there a light on some coast- 
It was night on the Chesapeake. 

The Mathews people say that a small girl of 
the county was going on a visit to an adjoining 
county and that on the last night at home she — 
closed her evening prayer with these words. 


tinople. 
gelic choirs and the Prince of Peace. 


wise vessel. 


“Good bye, God; I’m going to Gloucester.” 
[ am sure that my good friend, Superinten- 
dent Fowlkes, of that great county of Glou- 
cester, will resent this fling at his county, and 
T can testify to the fact that Gloucester is al- 
Dut so is Mathews. They need some 
things in Mathews—better salaries and longer 
But Rome was not built 
in a day and Mathews is marching or sailing 


rioht. 
terms fer instance. 
or floating on. 


SCHOOL TRI ‘STEES’ DEPARTMENT 


This department was established in the 


Journal with the idea that the trustees would 








it interesting by sending us their views 

oy various matters of special interest to them. 
}.1 they have not responded. Probably this 
been true because only two copies of the 
Journal have been issued this fall and the 
tri-tees have not yet had time to send in arti- 
We hope to hear from some of them for 
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the January number. Will not some of the 
trustees write us their views of the Educa- 
tional Conference? Will not others write on 
some of the questions that have been submit- 
ted in our previous issues? Let us hear from 


the trustees! 


INTERPRETING the ACTIONS of PUPILS 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


THE EXPRESSIONS OF CHILDREN 


feachers sometimes misinterpret the expres- 
sions of their pupils who occasionally say 
things which may sound rude or impertinent, 
and vet really are not intended to be such. 
Children do not always study their expressions 
before uttering them; they speak spontaneous- 
ly the thoughts in their minds, and «though 
their words may seem harsh, yet they are inno- 
cent of having done anything wrong. 

\ teacher said that she was teaching in a 
quiet rural school. The second morning, she 
fad leisure to survey her surroundings, and 
among the scanty furniture espied a three- 
legged stool. She asked a little girl if this 
was the dunce-block. The little girl said that 
she supposed so, as the teacher always sits on 
it. ‘The little girl was innocent in her re- 
iarks, and possibly never dreamed the truth 
she had spoken. 

The teacher brought that answer upon her- 
self by asking the question. Many teachers, 
wider the pretense of being excessively bright, 
get themselves into difficulties, and bring 
rigiteous criticism from the pupils. 

\ schoolmaster used to compare the achieve- 
tients of his pupils with the work of noted 
tien in their boyhoed, much to the disadvan- 
tage of the pupil. 

le asked a boy if he had solved a certain 
problem, 

‘0. sir, IT cannot. 
isked the boy his age. 


im sixteen. 


Why, sir, at your age George Washington 
Was surveying the estate of Lord Fairfax. 

The pupil looked thoughtful, and said that 
he did net know about that, but when he was 
as old as our teacher, he was president of the 
United States. 

If you talk to your pupils in this way, you 
will find those who will meet you halfway, 
and you must expect to find a pupil occasion- 
ally, who, by nature, is quick at repartee, or 
is able to give an answer to which you can- 
not object. 

Because of your misinterpretation of the 
motives of your pupils, you are apt to throw 
around them too many prohibitory fences, so 
much so that some are afraid to speak or move. 
while others are apt to resent your rules. 
They feel hedged in on every side. There 
ought to be freedom about school work that 
pupils will enjoy; unless there is, they will 
never have the free use of their faculties and 
powers. 

God has given to children inherited tenden- 
cies which in large measure determine their 
growth. The mind of the child is not inert 
clay awaiting the touch of the potter, neither 
is it wax, easily impressed, and the impress- 
sion readily removed; but they are like the 
blossoms on the trees; under the favorable in- 
fluences of the sunshine and warmth of kindly 
interest they will develop into rich fruit, ready 
for the Master. The child is a living, self-de- 
termining creature; keep everything out of its 
way which will retard progress. 

But someone may say that you certainly 
would not allow your pupils to do just as they 
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Would you not have trouble were you 
ten- 


please ? 
their own 


Now, this sounds 


to allow children to follow 


dencies and inclinations ? 


as if children’s inclinations were all bad, while, 


indeed, their inclinations need not be detri- 


mental to good order or proper advancement 


in their work. A part of work is to 


train the tendencies of your pupils into prop- 


your 


er ways of living, which will lead to self-con- 
trol. 

Some schools are governed to death. Teach- 
ers walk around on their tiptoes, peeping here 
Trouble! They 


are sure to find it if they seek after it. It 


and there, looking for what? 


does not improve the school any to be suspI- 
cious and all the time misinterpreting the ac- 
tions of pupils. The boy who is continually 
watched will plan to play tricks on you; a girl 
who is continually criticised will never do 
much good in school work. 

The reputation for having the most orderly 
school in the county is a fine thing, but if you 


gain that reputation by constant nagging, 
growing out of the misinterpretation of the 
actions of your pupils, it is not worth the 


trouble. The sarcastic, unsympathetic teacher 
may rule her domain like a Russian czar, but 
she will tind after a while that czars and ni- 
hilists go together. 

Rule your spirit, and be greater than he 
that taketh a city. 

The 


dream of the harm she does? 


Does 
She would be 


sarcastic teacher! she never 
aghast at the thought of “whipping” a child, 
of degrading and brutalizing his higher na- 
ture by the use of force. Does she never sus- 
pect that the weapon she uses is a thousand 
times more brutalizing and degrading to all 
that is good in the child than the rod could 
ever be? Some day an angry and insulted pu- 
pil will give back to her as good as she sends, 
and she will be horrified at his impudence, not 
realizing that she alone is to blame for it. 
but 
sharpen her wits upon her pupils is not a 
Sareasm kills sym- 
pathy, confidence, and love; and, in return, it 


sins are venial, for a teacher to 


Some 
venial sin: it is mortal. 


can create nothing but hatred, disgust, and 
malice. 
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No teacher who scolds, or sneers, or grumbles, 
can ever have the sympathy of her pupils; 
and without it she can never control them, or 
secure their best efforts in their school work. 

She who recognizes and judiciously com- 
mends the feeble efforts of her pupils will be 
certain by this means to induce greater zeal 
and earnestness. 

There is no truth in sarcasm. The teacher 
who is sarcastic to her pupils will evidently 
Character 
cannot It is born 
neither of kindness, generosity, nor love, and 


lose their respect and confidence. 
be formed with sarcasm. 


it is axiomatic that no teacher can develop or 
improve the morals of her school unless these 
The untrained mind 
and heart of your child are open to all pure 
and good influences. The true teacher will be 
careful that nothing falls from her lips that 
shall 


tion. 


qualities are possessed. 


lower herself in the children’s estima- 


If in recitation a dull boy makes a ludicrous 
statement, do not make a stinging, jesting crit- 
icism of it that provokes a smile from all the 
The boy will not 
your bitter remark, and _ the 


other members of the class. 
forget 
thought of it will produce an indifterence that 
will be noticed with regret by the teacher. 
It will take days of carefully guarded efforts 
of kindness and courtesy to erase the effects 
of one taunting, sarcastic remark. 


easily 


Sarcasm 1s a violation of true politeness. tt 
isan excellent thing to be witty, but the teach- 
er should know how and when to use her wit 
with her pupils. The shy girl in school who 
is the subject of the teacher’s sarcastic wit 
grows shyer and less fond of her teacher, and 
the boy who happens to be overgrown and 
clumsy is glad and happy when the sharp little 
teacher leaves. 

Before a teacher makes a sarcastic brilliant 
remark, it would be better to think whether 
it be kind, and if such a course would be a 
model worth imitation. , 





Education never made a fool of any one. It does 
often provide a wide opportunity for the natural- 
born fool to exhibit himself. 








al- 
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A CAUTION ef MONTESSORI 


LIGHTNER WITMER, University of Pennsylvania 


| am writing you concerning a statement 
nade in a contributed article on Montessori in 
ile September American Primary Teacher. 

lhe article closes as follows: ““Madame Mon- 
iessori has envolved into an_ international 
ieacher-trainer. Her school in Rome is the 
Mecea for teachers from all lands, eager to 
vet inspiration and prestige from the personal 
instruction of the notable educator herself.” 

| have just returned from a trip abroad, 
where I spent some time looking into the situ- 
ation in Rome. As a result of my visit I feel 
sirongly that American teachers should be 
warned not to go to Rome for the purpose of 
obtaining instruction in Montessori’s system 
from Dr. Montessori herself. I base this opin- 
on on the following facts :— 

(1) There is in Rome only one class of chil- 
dren which is being taught by Montessori. 
This is a class supported by a few wealthy 
women in Rome, to which they send their chil- 
dren, and upon which it is reported that Mon- 
iessori is experimenting for the purpose of 
carrying her work further into the primary 
grades. This class is conducted in Montessori’s 
own home. I was not permitted to see this 
class, and I was given to understand that no 
one had been permitted to observe the work 
that was being done with these pupils. 

(2) There are in Rome six so-called Mon- 
tessori classes, at six different tenements of 
the Beni Stabili. These schools, or Cava del 
Bambini, were the ones first instituted by Mon- 
tessori. There are two so-called Montessori 
classes in a municipal school conducted by Sig- 
nora Galli, and there are two or three other 
so-called Montessori schools of minor impor- 
tance. All of these schools I have referred to 
as “so-called Montessori schools,” because Dr. 
Montessori has washed her hands of them, 
claiming that she is no no way responsible for 
their methods and when I visited her she pro- 
lessed to be able to give me no information 
concerning their status or work. 

(8) There is a Casa del Bambini, compris- 


ing about forty children, conducted by the 
nuns of the Iranciscan order and in charge of 
a Montessori teacher. This class is nominally 


under Dr. Montessori’s supervision, but is rare- 


ly visited by her. ‘I'wo American teachers who 
had been visiting the school regularly during 
the winter reported to me that they had seen 
Montessori on but one occasion, when she came 
to show the work to the Queen Mother. ‘lhe 
work accomplished in this school is no better, 
if it is as good, as the work done in other 
schools which call themselves Montessori 
schools, but which Montessori has disowned. 

(4) Dr. Montessori has not given an hour 
of instruction in her methods to the swarms of 
American and other teachers who, we hear. 
are attending her courses. <A great deal of 
dissatisfaction existed among the few Ameri- 
an teachers whom I found in March still get- 
ting what they could from observing the work 
in the convent and other schools. Two Cali- 
fornia teachers, who informed me that they 
had a written statement from Montessori t 
the effect that she was going to give a class 
this year, claimed that she had subsequently 
refused to give them any instruction, and only 
after the most persistent demands had con- 
sented along in February to allow an assistant 
teacher of the experimental class in her own 
home to give them a few lectures on the work 
in the English language. 

(5) Dr. Montessori herself does not under- 
stand English, and those who do not under- 
stand Italian must speak with her through an 


-Interpreter, but even those who understand 
9 


Italian are unable to meet and talk with Mon- 
tessori freely, as the wealthy friends who are 
at present supporting her efforts make it im- 
possible for anyone to converse with Montes- 
sori except in their presence. 

(6) I had several interviews with Dr. Mon- 
tessori, and at one of these interviews I asked 
her point-blank what she would guarantee to 
do for American students who might be sent to 
study with her next year. She refused to guar- 
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antee to give or direct any work whatever, and 
that I 
expression of a vague hope that she would be 


the most could get from her was the 


able to have a model class under her Immedi- 


ate direction and a staff of lecturers at some 
time in the future. 
(7) For the above reasens I believe that 


American teachers are to be warned against 
planning, as some did for this year, to spend 
a year in Rome to study Montessori’s methods. 
If they are in Italy, a week spent in Rome ex- 
amining the different schools will be ampie 101 
the purpose of getting a line on the characte 
and success of Montessori’s work. 

(8) What I have stated above should not 
be interpreted to be in any way a criticism 
upon the Montessori method, which I consider 
a good one, and well worthy the attentive 1n- 
quiry of American teachers. I am only en- 
deavoring to disabuse the educational public 
ot the idea that) Montessori has established in 
Rome a teacher training school.—American 


Primary ‘Teacher. 


CLASSICS IN EDUCATION 


Bearing interestingly and instructively upon 
the difference of opinion at the recent educa- 
tional conference here touching the value of 
Latin in the educational system, are some ob- 
facts we find in an article in 
“Latin as a Liv- 
main is 


servations and 
the Kansas City Journal on 
ing Language.” The article in the 
somewhat in the nature of a review of a series 
of new text books, designed to render it feasi- 
ble to teach Latin as a living language, that 
may be spoken and written like any modern 
language, and be acquired in the same time 
necessary to attain proficiency in the latter. 
That, however, is beside the mark of our pur- 
Ability 


to carry on a conversation in Latin is a ques- 


pose in noticing it and its contents. 


tion of “accomplishment.” 
Incidentally our contemporary goes deeper 
and to the core of the divergence of views be- 
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tween the classicists and the anti-classicists, 
While noting that “the more practical bent of 
modern educational systems seems to be crowd- 
ing Latin and Greek to the rear as an educa- 
tional luxury, which costs too much in time 
and effort for the average student,” our con- 
temporary is convinced, none the less, that 
Latin will hold its place as a study indispen- 
sable to all students who expect to devote 
themselves to any form of instruction in lit- 
erature or work in the sciences. This convic- 
tion forces itself upon the Journal for these 
reasons: “Latin forms something like one-third 
of all the words in the English language. It 
supplies four of every five words used in 
science—that is to say, a knowledge of Latin 
is essential to proficiency therein. It com- 
prises from two-thirds to nine-tenths of the 
tongues spoken by more than 200,000,000 peo- 
ple, two and one-half times as many people as 
there are in the United States.” And cegent 
reasons they are. 

More than that, given these reasons—indis- 
putable facts—and apart from the issue of 
mental training, we have a self-evident argu- 
ment that the “practical bent” is against the 
That. for 
the obvious consideration that it is impracti- 
cable to build a solid superstructure upon a 
foundation from which the integral binding 


practical in our educational system. 


material has been eliminated, and for which 
such material as ornaments the superstructure 
When 


especially 


has been substituted. all is said and 
the 


them—constitute 


among 
that 


Classi¢s—Latin 
the 
keeps all the modern languages and all the 


dlone, 
foundation cement 


technical terms of science in touch with one 
another, and as such is the only assurance of 
educational “proficiency,” which writes “prac 
tical” in every domain of exertion. To our 
mind the statistical exhibit, so to speak, of our 
contemporary puts a very formidable stum)- 
ling block in the path of the anti-classicists, 
the advocates of “so-called” practical educa- 
tion and the “get education quick” enthusi- 
asts.—Courier Journal. 


Merry Xmas to all and a Happy New Year 
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GERMANY 


| shall speak of Germany first as it was 

cre that the Xmas tree had its origin. 

Years and years ago, before the Germans 
ccame Christians, they worshipped the Pine 

ve: after they were converted, this Pine tree 

is changed to a Christ-tree, or Christmas 
tree. 

In Germany there are two names for 
santa Claus, viz.: Kris Kringle and St. Nicho- 
On the 6th of December St. Nicholas goes 
around to the homes and schools. He is 
dressed like a Bishop, and leaves nuts, candies, 
ud small presents for the good children, and 

bundle of switches for the bad children. 

On Xmas Day every German family has a 
Xmas tree. On this they hang a Madonna 
and child (Mary and Jesus); stars covered 
with gilt paper represent the stars of Bethle- 
hem: angels represent the angels that ap- 
peared the night Christ was born. 

The Emperor’s children each have a tree in 
tle shell room, in the new palace at Potsdam. 
lhey receive such gifts as saws, hammers. 
ails, ete.—practical and useful presents. In 
iis way he sets a good example for his sub- 
jects, 

Hundreds of Madonnas have been painted, 

i I believe the Sistine Madonna painted by 
Raphael is considered the best. It is in an 

gallery at Vienna and is valued at $1,000- 
UOU.00, 


HOLLAND 

’ 

llolland is over the ocean right close to Ger- 
The little Dutch children live in Hol- 
ud. They talk very much like the Germans. 
ley call St. Nicholas Santa Claus. The 
Hutch children leave their wooden shoes on the 
earth on the 6th of December, for the same 
rpose that the children in America hang up 
veir stockings. Santa Claus goes around a- d 
Xmas Day 


many. 


lls them with nuts, candies, ete. 
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HOW XMAS IS CELEBRATED IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


EMMA P. WEIR 


in Holland is a feast day. All the people go 
to church and on return have a good dinner. 
Lhe Dutch settled New York. 
we get the name Santa Claus. 


From them 


BELGIUM 


Belgium is a country in Murope, quite near 
Holland. The children there polish their 
shoes, fill them with oats, hay and carrots, then 
put them on the table or before the fire. They 
think Santa rides a big white horse and that 
the horse will smell these things and go in and 
fill their shoes with good things instead. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY 


In Norway and Sweden the cattle and birds 
are well fed on Xmas Day. You remember 
Christ was born in a stable with cattle ail 
around. So the people in Norway and Swe- 
den believe in giving the cattle an extra good 
dinner on that day. 
oats or barley over their houses. The children 
in these two countries are taught to believe 
that the cattle, on Xmas Eve at 12 o'clock, 
kneel down with their heads towards the 
Kast, as if they were adoring the Christ child. 
The Swedish children receive their gifts tied 
up in bundle of. hay, which are thrown in their 
rooms at intervals during the day. 


They hang bunches of 


RUSSIA AND ITALY 


In Russia and Italy Epiphany, the 6th of 
January, is celebrated. This is the day that 
the wise men carried presents to the baby 
Jesus. Children of both countries think Santa 
Claus is an old woman. The Italian children 
‘all her Befana; the Russian children call her 
Babouska. The Russian children are taught 
to believé the following beautiful legend: 
When the three wise men were on their way 
to the stable looking for Jesus, there stood an 
old woman in her door. She asked them 
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where they were going. They told her that 
they were going to look for the little Christ 
child. She asked them to wait until she got 
her house cleaned and she would go also; but 


when she got through they were out of sight. 


She started but never overtook them. She 
missed finding Jesus. She had presents for 
him. Kach Amas she goes around looking 


for Jesus. She goes down every chimney and 


leaves presents. In this way she feels sure she 
will leave some at Jesus’ home. 
In Russia, at Xmas time, the little children 
play games, mostly singing games. They coast 
and go sleighing. 

When we meet our friends we say, “Merry 


Xmas.” ‘The Russian people say, “God be 


with us.” At Xmas time all Russia sings “The 
Slava Song.” Slava means Hallelujah, or 
glory. 

FRANCE 


The French children eall Santa Claus ere 
Noel, which means Father Xmas. They think 
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Rupprecht goes around also and leaves switch- 
es for the bad children. 

The French children get most of their pres- 
ents on January Ist. 

In most countries Santa Claus is supposed 
to drive eight reindeer. The names of these 
are “Dasher,” “Dancer,” “Prancer,” “Vixen,” 
“Comet,” “Cupid,” “Donder,” and “Blitzen.” 
The last two names in the German tongue 
mean “Thunder and Lightning.” 

We think of St. Nicholas on Xmas Day be- 
cause he loved little children, and we know 
St. Nicholas’ birthday 
comes on December 6th, very near Christ’s 
Birthday. St. Nicholas was born about three 
hundred years after Christ, and was so good 
that he was sainted. He is considered one of 
the principal saints in the Christian church. 
He is considered the saint for poor boys and 
girls especially. 

Xmas Day was first celebrated about one 
hundred years after the birth of Christ. De- 
cember 25th was first celebrated about three 
hundred years after the birth of Christ. 


Jesus loved children. 


The VOCATION of COLLEGE GRADUATES 


PROF. J. D. RODEFFER, Ph, D., Roanoke College 


The United States Bureau of Education has 
just published a bulletin entitled “Professional 
Distribution of College and University Gradu- 
ates,” by Bailey B. Burritt. This bulletin is 
a statistical study of the professions followed 
by the graduates of thirty-seven representative 
institutions, chiefly of the North and West. 
The following tendencies are discovered for 
the close of the nineteenth century: 

“1, Teaching, as a result of a phenomenal 
rise during a quarter of a century, is taking 
25 per cent. of the graduates, or about 5 per 
cent. more than any other profession. 

“9. Commercial pursuits, after an almost 
equally phenomenal rise, are taking about 20 
per cent. 

“3. Law, although taking one-third of the 
graduates at the beginning of the century, 
takes but 15 per cent. at its close. 


“4, Medicine takes between 6 and 7 per cent. 
and has manifested a slight tendency to de- 
cline. 

“5. The ministry takes between 5 and 6 per 
cent., which marks the lowest point for that 
profession during the two and one-half cen- 
turies of American college history. 

“6, Engineering pursuits, after a slow but 
certain rise, takes between 3 and 4 per cent.” 

The significance of these figures is better 
realized when a comparison is made with the 
percentages established for the close of the 
seventeenth and of the eighteenth century. 


1696-1700 796-1800 1896-1900 
Ministry 65.6 21.4 5.9 
one 1.6 30.5 15.6 
Medicine .... 3.1 8.4 6.6 
Education.... 4.7 5.7 96.7 
Business ..... 1.6 5.6 18.8 








i: is to be regretted that this painstaking 
siudy includes only one Southern institution— 
\ anderbilt—which, it must be admitted, is not 
, fair proportion, since six in New York and 
five in Pennsylvania are included. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, 1f this study had been 
more nearly representative of the whole nation, 
how would the statement of these general ten- 
dencies have been modified 2 

Ihe method used by Mr. Burritt has been 
applied to the graduates from Roanoke during 
ihe fifteen years from 1891 to 1905, since this 
decade and a half should reflect the tendencies 
discovered for the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Using his tables for a typical New Eng- 
and denominational college, Williams, and fer 
Vanderbilt, we obtain the following results: 


WILLIAMS. 
Graduates. 
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Although the value of these comparative 
tubles is impaired by the very large number otf 
unclassified \Williams’ graduates tor the third 
period, the relation of the three colieges to the 
general tendencies established for the thirty- 
seven aud assumed to be nation-wide can be 
readily discerned. ‘Lhe increasing number of 
college graduates who are taking up education 
as a proiession is reflected better in the two 
Southern colleges. Both Williams and Roa- 
noke show a marked departure from the norm 
established for commercial pursits, the former 
revealing a Steady decrease, the latter a violent 
decrease during the last period. The tailing 
rauio of law and medicine is observable in all 
(hree. in the case of the ministry do we dis- 
cover Lhe greatest disparity. ‘Lhe steady de- 
Cline at Williams Contorius to the type,—the 
low percentage for the third period being in 
fact more eXtreme than the general horm. Lhe 
decrease of 4.3 per cent. at Vanderbilt during 
the second period was partially compensated 
by the 2.2 per cent. increase of the next. ‘This 
increase during the last period is seen also at 
Ktoanoke whose high percentages for this voca- 
tion are brought to a very high level for a 
standard college of liberal arts and sciences. 

Although no generalization may be made on 
the basis of only two Southern denominational 
colleges, the suspicion is aroused that had one- 
third, instead of cue-thirty-seventh, of the col- 
Jeges included in Mr. Burritt’s list been South- 
ern institutions, his tables would have shown 
tendencies less pronounced. 
questions remain unanswered by his study: 
Does the denominational college play the same 
role in the South to-day as it does in the 
North and West? and Is the mest altruistic of 
vocations, the ministry, suffering as much in 
the South to-day from the inroads of money- 
making professions as in the North and West ? 
Statistical answers to these questions would be 
a searching commentary on the present ideals 
of the Southern people. 


Two important 





‘‘T always look forward to the arrival of the 
Journal, as I enjoy each number.’’ 
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The COUNTRY SCHOOL TEACHER AS 
PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATOR 


The country school teacher should be a pub- 
lie health educator, according to Dr. Charles 
kX. North, of New York City, author of an 
article on “Sanitation in Rural Communi- 
ties.” just issued by the United States Bureau 
the intellectual 


leader of his community, the rural teacher, he 


of Edueation. As natural 
maintains, can do for public health in the 
country what the medical Inspector and school 
nurse are doing in the city—point the way to 
clean living. 

Mere teaching of physiology is not what is 
needed. Physiology may satisfy the curiosity 
of children as to their internal organs, but it 
does not protect them in any way against tu- 
herculosis from contaminated milk or typhoid 
from impure water. ‘The rising generation, 
whether in the country or in the city, has a 
right to be instructed in the first principles 
of sanitary science. 

Far from being too dffiicult to teach in the 
elementary school, the subject of public health 
understandable and = inter- 


can be made both 


esting. Such a simple operation as washing 


the 
when studied with reference to bacteria. *Per- 


hands. for instance. becomes attractive 


sonal cleanliness, purity of feod and of drinks, 
the nature of disease, and the method of trans- 
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ference, are all things which can be expressed 
in the simplest terms and made clear to the 
understanding of children,” asserts Dr. North, 
“Milk, its value as a food, the fact that it is 
highly appreciated by bacteria, and that it js 
therefore necessary to protect it against 
them—these are not too difficult for the child 
to understand.” 

Dr. North emphasizes the need of special 
training in this subject for school teachers, 
He believes that normal schools and teachers 
colleges should have regular courses in pub- 
lic health, so that the country school teacher 
may be armed with the essential facts of sani- 
tary science. 

Remarkable results may be expected to fol- 
low adequate public health work by rural 
It is estimated that if effec. 
tive sanitation were enforced the present aver: 


school teachers. 


age of forty-five years for human life would 
“In 
annually 400,000 persons die and about 2- 


be prolonged to 60. rural communities 
000,000 others are seriously ill from infectious 
iliseases. If only one-half of these deaths and 
cases of sickness can be eliminated, it means 
that an immense field of useful work lies at 
the hand of the country school teacher whi 
will become a public health educator, and will 
the the 
fathers how to prevent ‘the transference of 


instruct children and mothers and 


poisonous bacteria from those who carry them 
to those who do not.” 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COURSE 


R. L. MYERS, A. B., B. S., Mineola, Texas 


East 
1912). 


(Delivered before the teachers of the 
Texas Teachers’ Association, March 16, 


In the following paragraph I purpose to 
treat the subject first historically and second 
in a more practical and eritical manner. 
Mann the followers of 
talozzi brought about an almost revoluticnary 


Horace and Pes- 
reform based upon the supremacy of self-ac- 
tivitv. svmmetrical development, character be- 
fere information, real before symbolic, con- 


All this tended to 
introduction of new methods and 
did not shuffle off the ol 
machinery, but it did transfer the pedagog! 
theories to the experiences of the child, an! 


crete before the abstract. 
the 
new subjects. It 


ward 


by that act it emancipated the child from it 
Out of this 


struggle over the course ot study, and as are 
of 


bondage. situation we have ! 
sult of the struggle we have an isolation 


each subject without any seeming sense of pr’ 


There is no philosophy of nity. 


portion. 
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iherefore attempts to organize and harmonize 
uaye been unsuccessful. ‘Lne conflict grows out 
»f the transition from old educational theories 
.o the new. But why should they conflict 4 
Lhe old or symbolic group of studies developed 
| machinery in the school; the new group 
brought in by innovators has to be manipu- 
uted by the same machinery. ‘his puts the 
newer group at a disadvantage and precludes 
it from doing what was intended for it to do. 
hus we have the source of conflict and con- 
iusion, Weakness and dissipation, which must 
fall upon the pupils and claim them for its 
victims. Some of this old machinery is over- 
crowded rooms which will not permit the 
proper development of the pupils’ powers. An- 
other is the grade system, which is, 1f well 
developed, almost military in character. ‘Lhe 
one loop left is that, however exacting the 
board or superintendent may be, the face to 
face contact with the teacher is the real power 
in directing the development of the child. The 
new and strange things of life are introduced, 
'y the teacher. ‘This fact necessitates the best 
of equipment. Out of an attempt to comply 
with this demand has come the specialist. In 
the specialist a new and serious danger arises, 
becuuse it requires more than the ability to 
write a monograph to teach a subject well. 
Over Specialization may lead to a lack ot 
preparation in other phases of the work. 

There is, however, a greater danger in the 
underqualified teacher. For the vast army of 
teachers are mechanical, to say the least. Few 
know enough about their subjects to ask per- 
tinent questions or perceive the facts which 
ought to be brought out and those to be left in 
the background. I grant that these remarks 
are caustic, but I believe they are facts and 
therefore must not be suppressed. 

Now, to get a little farther away from the 
historical and consider the practical, what 
shall we do with the problem before us? Shall 
we teach pupils at all, or shall we teach the 
course of study? Is it not a fact that we do 
leach the course of study, and not the pupil? 
rhen, why teach a course of study? Is it not 
If so, why worship a 


i piece of machinery ¢ 
piece of machinery? Is it of more importance 
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to teach a course of study than it is to form 
out of a plastic and thinking mind a think- 
ing organism? What is the end and aim of 
our teaching? Let me answer once for all, it 
is to teach the pupil how to think. 

To think or not to think, is the question 
(with apologies to Hamlet), whether ‘Us 
nobler in teachers to stuff the minds of out- 
raged pupils or to take arms against a course 
of study and by opposing change it. To think, 
to cram; to cram, to teach the course of study 
or lose our joys; aye, there’s the rub. 

But to say we teach under the present over- 
burdened course of study is a travesty upon 
the word teach; and we brand ourselves as 
weaklings in the minds of maturer pupils. 
They know they have not been taught to 
think, and they know, better than we suppose, 
that their teachers do not know how to think. 
You say we must have a course of study, and 
| agree to it. For we have inherited a school 
machinery from other days and few teachers 
are able to work without it. Then if we fail 
to teach the pupils to think by means of the 
course, and if we are forced to retain the 
course, how shall we escape the dilemma’ My 
answer is, by correlation and omission inside 
of the course of study. You say that you do 
that. I reply that you may in theory, but you 
do not do it in practice. The product of the 
schools will convince any thoughtful person 
that the pupils and patrons do not get value 
received for the time and energy and money 
spent. It is not the individual teacher, how- 
ever, who is to blame, but the entire system. 
The course of study is too extensive and should 
be made more intensive. There are tco many 
text boows and too much in them. The pupil is 
buried in a debris of texts and can not develop 
the power of thought. <A text-book should be 
what its name indicates, and not an encyclo- 
pedia of rubbish. But since these things are 
so, let every teacher bend all her energies to 
teach from this mass of materials, her pupils 
to think. 

She has been taught that the Socratic method 
is a wonderful thing. May it not be made a 
fetish? May she not learn to worship a piece 
of school machinery? I wonder if she ever 
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stops to think that under all other conditions 


and in ey ery other Walk of life. it is the learn- 


er who asks the questions’ If she wanted to 


j 


know something, would she wait till asked or 
Then why should 


She 


would she go and inquire ¢ 


things be reversed in the school room 4 


But 


she not frame her questions so as to wake up 


says the pupils will not do that. may 


the munds of her pupils and Catise them to in- 


vestigate the matter / if she can not do it 


with the subject in hana, may she not switen 


to a subject which appeals to them?’ She need 


I 
not be afraid of going astray if she is able to 
maiitain the interest of her pupils. For it 


little what she teaches, provided she 


keeps in mind that she must teach her pupils 
To think ¢ 
secutively is the reality, the finality, the sum- 


num bontm im teaching. 


matters 


to think. learly. accurately and con- 


And in passing, let me say to our own 
shame, that the ability to do hard and deep 
thinking is a Jost art im most schools. Once 


more, who is to blame for the conditions? It 


Isa tendency of the times and festered by our 


higher institutions of learning and waggere 
after by all elementary institutions. The high- 


er institutions have done much towanl lifting 
us out of the chaos and have helped us to or- 
ganize, but their own cramming system has 
been handed down to us with all its bristling 
We are forced to 
filiation, but 1 would rather educate the boys 


ferocity. cram to get af- 
and girls of the community who are excluded 


by our pretensive courses than prepare a few 


for advanced standing. ‘The tendency, how- 


ever. is the extremism of the older forms en- 
cumbered by the old machinery and it can only 
he corrected by concentration of energy in 
beth teacher and pupils. 

‘There is another error she must avoid. She 
must ever bear in mind that language is not 
herve wledge from the page; to recite is to ex- 
press the knowledge found there; but it is the 
experience of every observing teacher that the 
pupil may study and recite and not be able 


Why ap 


preach the subject from every side till she is 


to think. Then what is she to do? 


She must 


Fo 


sure it Is not a verbal memorv. 


teach her pupils to think in spite of all. 
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thinking is power, memorizing is imitation; 
to think is to be a man, to imitate is to be a 
monkey. 

This brings us to another very important 
problem. Are we to dispense with memory 
work? No. There are a few elementary facts 
which must be learned—such as the multipli- 
cation table, a few axioms, the definitions in 
grammar, and possibly a small amount of lit 


erature. I would suggest by way of paren- 


thesis that literature consists of three ele 
ments—the vocabulary, the thought and the 
form. Study it first, through story and 


legend, fer words and thought, and later for 

When ready to study the form in 
some real gem of literature, 1 would study it 
asa beautiful flower that must not be touched 


its form. 


by rugged hands lest the tender petals tal 
and nothing but a wreckage remain. Grasp 
it as a creation of beauty which may be con- 
templated, but must not be analyzed. 

For these very reasons I think we shoul 
not follow the course of study slavishly and 
commit to memeory a vast deal of rules, defi- 
nitions, beautiful sentiments, and all the slush 
and gilt-edged rubbish which only clog the 
thought and hinder progress. ‘The child has a 
finite amount of energy, and when you load it 
with all this burden of junk, there is little left 
to think with. 

In conclusion, let me say that education rests 
upon thought; and one is educated only in so 
far as he is able to think clearly. Thought is 
is the shell of educa- 
soul; it is the prison 
dies of starvation and 


living reality; memory 
tion, the body without 
house in which thought 


neglect.—Texas School Journal. 


STATE TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 

The State ‘Teachers’ Conference that was 
held in Richmond during Thanksgiving week 
was one of the most profitable in the history ot 
the State Teachers’ Association. The atten: 
ance was good, the program was good, the ad- 
dresses were good, the round table discussions 

But there were too many sub- 
No one could possibly attend all the 
We shall have more to say 


were good. 
divisions. 

various meetings. 
about this Conference in our next issue. 
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LEE—JACKSON CELEBRATION 


MARGARET M. WITHROW, Lexingion, Va. 


Time and history have so closely inter- 
woven the names of Lee and Jackson “On 
fame’s eternal camping ground,” that it seems 
| most fitting decision of our Confederate 
Camps and our schools to have a joint cele- 
bration of the birthdays of these two South- 
ern heroes. 

Any teacher who has Mrs. Williamson's 
“Life of Gen. Robert E. Lee” and “Life of 
Fhomas J. Jackson” will find in these ample 


oaterial for such a celebration. 


Prayer. 


iivmn—How Firm a Foundation. 


Recitations. 
The Day We Celebrate; The Ninteenth of Jan- 
irv: Arlington. 
Composition, A Sketch of Lee. 
Song, As in Virginia. 


Recitations. 
Composition, Lee as a Soldier. 
ay 
Composition, Jackson at the V. M. I. 
Song, Old Black Joe. 


Recitations. 
Washington and Lee; Virginia; Stonewall Jackson's 
Vay 
Composition, Lee as a Soldier. 
Song, We are Tenting To-night. 


Recitations. 
Over the River; the Bivouac of the Dead; Hill's 


sulogy of Lee; Confederate Memory Gems. 
Song, Bonnie Blue Flag. 


Recitations, 
\ppomattox; Lee’s Farewell Address; Conquered 
Banner. 
Song, Dixie. 


THE NINETEENTH OF JANUARY 


e more this honored day rolls round; 
\nd loyal all are we, 
“or out of the past steals a martial sound, 
\nd our hearts beat quick, while our pulses bound 
the memory dear of those days renowned, 
‘hen we followed the banner of Lee. 


We honor ourselves when we honor this day, 
And we of the South agree, 
To tell to our chiidren while we may 
Of the knightliest knight who “wore the gray.’ 
Come orator, statesman, and veteran, pay 
Your tribute to Robert Lee. 


Oh! tell us the thrilling story again, 
Familiar to you and to me, 
‘Tis a glorious song, with a sad refrain, 
But a history grand which will attain 
A stainiess right to live and reign, 
In hearts which are loyal to Lee. 


You can tell to our youth of a warrior brave 
A king among men to see, 
Of his wonderful life which he willingly gave 
To the people heloved and struggled to save— 
Historian can write, and poet can rave 
O’er the glorious career of Lee. 


To the closing days of his life we will turn, 
And then we will silent be. 
He gave us a lesson of patience to learn, 
One faithfully practiced ‘mid duties stern, 
Oh! comrade and soldier, our hearts doth burn 
When we speak of our matchless Lee. 
—Mrs. J. William Jones. 


THE DAY WE CELEBRATE 


“Forever and forever, honored be the natal-day of 
Robert Edward Lee; forever and forever, upon its 
return as the years pass by in the long procession 
of the ages may Virginia’s mothers teach their chil- 
dren the story of his matchless Christian life and 
virtues, and Virginia’s sons mark that day with 
drum and fife and all the pomp and pageantry of 
grand parade, and gather in public meeting and ban- 
quet hall to celebrate and honor it!” 

—Maj. Charles S. Stringfellow. 


ARLINGTON 


(An appeal to the President, by the women of the 
South.) 


You stand upon the chasm’s brink. 
That yawns so deadly deep, 

Ready to bridge the rift,—we think, 
And dare the noble leap; 





; 
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So! fill this rent th purpose bold, 
Right war’s red deeds of shame; 
And Curtius, with his legend old 


Will pale before your name! 


We meddle not with ql tions high 
The holier office our 

To follow where man leads, and trys 
To hide the flints with flowers, 

We sought through all our mortal strife, 
To succor, soothe, sustain; 

And not one Southern maid nor wife 


Has grudged the cost or pain. 


So. now when might has won the day, 
When hopes and aims are crossed, 

We cheer, uphold—as best we may, 
The hearts whose all is lost, 

Rebellious 
We dare a boon to cravs 

We trust that calm forbearance still, 


outlawed—what you will, 


Against such odds, so brave! 


For sons, for husbands—not one plea! 
For men to whom vou give, 

With unupbraiding leniency, 
Free right, broad room—to live! 

But with a tender woman's aim, 
Warm in our souls, we come 

Armed with the spell—word of a name, 
That holds denial dum} 


You do not war with women, Good! 


Let such your boast still be; 
We do not ask a single rood 
Of ground for Mary Lee. 
Yet though our hero’s wife be banned, 
As touched with treason’s stain, 
For Mary Custis we demand 
Her Arlington again! 


Margaret J. Preston. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 


Our history is a shining sea 
locked in by a lofty land, 

And its great pillars of hercules, 
Above the shifting sand, 

| here behold in majesty 
Uprising on each hand. 


These pillars of our history, 
In fame forever young, 

Are known in every latitude 
And named in every tongue, 
And down through all the ages 

Their story shall be sung. 


The Father of his Country 

Stands above that shut-in sea, 
glorious symbol to the world 

Of all that’s great and free; 

And to-day Virginia matches him— 
And matches him with Lee. 


A 


—James Barron Hepe. 


VIRGINIA 
« 

Grandly thou fillest the world’s eye to-day, 
My proud Virginia! When the gage was thro vn, 
The deadly gage of battle, thou alone, 

Strong in thy self-control, didst stoop to lay 

The olive-branch thereon, and calmly pray 
We might have peace, the rather. When the foe 
Turned scornfully upon thee, bade thee go, 

And whistled up his war-hounds, then, the way 
Of duty full before thee—thou didst spring 
Into the centre of the martial ring,— 

Thy brave blood boiling, and thy glorious eye 
Shot with heroic fire, and swear to claim 
Sublimest victory in God’s own name,— 

Or—wrapped in robes of martyrdom,—to die! 


Margaret J. Preston. 


“STONEWALL” JACKSON'S WAY 


(Found on the body of a sergeant of the old Stone- 
wall Brigade, at Winchester, Va.) 

Come, stack arms, men! Pile on the rails; 
Stir up the camp-fire bright; 

No matter if the canteen fails, 
We'll make a roaring night. 

Here Shenandoah brawls along, 

Here burly Blue Ridge echoes strong, 

To swell the brigade’s rousing song. 

Of “Stonewall Jackson’s way.” 


We see him now—the old slouched hat 
Locked o’er his eve askew 

The shrewd, dry smile—the speech so pat, 
So calm, so blunt, so true. 

The “Blue Light Elder” knows ‘em well: 

Says he, “That’s Banks; he’s fond of shell, 

Lord save his soul! we'll give him—” well 
That’s Stonewall Jackson’s way.” 


Kneel all! 
Old “Blue Light’s” going to pray. 
Strangle the 


Silence! Ground arms! Caps off! 

fool. that dares to scoff! 
Attention! it’s his way! 

Appealing from his native sod 

In “forma pauperis” to God, 

“Lay bare thine arm! Stretch forth thy rod! 
Amen!” That’s Stonewall’s way 
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1 the saddle now; Fall in! 
ieady! The whole brigade! 
at the ford, cut off; we'll win 
way out, ball and blade. 
matter if our shoes are worn? 
it matter if our feet are torn? 
juick step! we’re with him before dawn; 
rhat’s Stonewall Jackson’s way! 


sun’s bright lances rent the mists 
Of morning—and, by George! 
re's Longstreet, struggling in the list, 
ilemmed in an ugly gorge. 
and his Yankees, whipped before: 
Bayonets and grape!” hear Stonewall roar. 
Charge, Stuart! Pay off Ashby’s score, 
in Stonewall Jackson’s way!” 


Ah, maiden! wait, and watch, and yearn, 

For news of Stonewall’s band! 
\h, widow! read—with eyes that burn, 

That ring upon thy hand! 
Ah, wife! sew on, pray on, hope on; 
Thy life shall not be all forlorn. 

fhe foe had better ne’er been born, 

Than get in “Stonewall’s way.” 

—Author unknown. 


WORSLEY’S LINES TO LEE 
(On the presentation of a translation of the Inad.) 


The grand old bard that never dies, 
Receive him in our English tongue. 

| send thee, but with weeping eyes, 
The story that he sung. 


Thy Troy is fallen, the dear land 
Is marred beneath the spoiler’s heel, 
| cannot trust my trembling hand 
To write the things I feel. 
Oh! realm of tombs! but let her bear 
This blazon to the last of times; 
0 nation rose so white and fair, 
Or fell so pure of crimes. 
The widow’s moan, the orphan’s wail, 
_ Come round thee, yet in truth be strong. 
Lternal right though all else fail, 
Can never be made wrong. 
An angel’s heart, an angel’s mouth, 
Not Homer’s could alone for me 
tiymin well the great Confederate South, 
Virginia first, and Lee. 


A TRIBUTE TO JACKSON 


sleeps all quietly and cold, 
Heneath the sod that gave him birth; 
Then break his battle-brand in twain, 
\nd lay it with him in the earth! 





No more at midnight shall he urge 

His toilsome march among the pines; 
Nor hear upon the morning air 

The war-shout of his charging lines. 


Cold is the eye whose meteor-gleam 
Flashed hope on all within its light; 

And still the voice that, trumpet-toned, 
Rang through the serried ranks of fight. 


No more for him shall cannon park, 
Or tents gleam white upon the plain; 
And where his camp-fires blazed of yore, 
Brown reapers laugh amid the grain! 


No more above his narrow bed 

Shall sound the tread of marching feet, 
The rifle volley, and the clash 

Of sabres when the foemen meet. 


And though the winds of autumn rave, 
And winter snows fall thick and deep 

Above his breast—they cannot move 
The quiet of his dreamless sleep. 


The warrior’s stormy fate is o’er, 

The midnight gloom hath passed away; 
And, like a glory from the East, 

Breaks the first light of Freedom’s day. 


Yet oft in dreams his fierce brigade 
Shall see the form they followed far, 
Still leading in the furthest van— 
A landmark in the clouds of war! 


And oft when white-haired grandsires tell 
Of bloody struggles past and gone, 

The children at their knees will hear 
How Jackson led his columns on! 


—Author unknown. 


THE SWORD OF ROBERT LEE 


Forth from its scabbard, pure and bright, 
Flashed the sword of Lee! 

Far in the front of the deadly fight, 

High o’er the brave, in the cause of right, 

Its stainless sheen, like a beacon light, 
Led us to victory. 


Out of the scabbard, where full long 
It slumbered peacefully— 
Roused from its rest by the battle-song, 
Shielding the feeble, smiting the strong, 
Guarding the right, avenging the wrong— 
Gleamed the sword of Lee! 


Forth from its scabbard, high in air 
Beneath Virginia’s sky— 

And they who saw it gleaming there, 

And knew who bore it, knelt to swear 

That where that sword led they would dare 
To follow and to die. 
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Out of it: il rs} ] d “Over the river,” the dark-flowing river, 
Waved ord d Death bore the hero and victor and saint; 
Nor purer swe a ne Great in earth’s conflict, and greater than ever 
Nor braver l ri land, When they had left him all bleeding and faint. 
Nor brighter |] 1 grand, 
Nile. aaaliaiag ; Waiting to cross it, all radiant with glory, 
Strong in the faith which is born of pure life: 
Forth from it bard! how prayé Jequeathing a name to the record and story 
That sword ht vietor 7 That tells of bold deeds in the patriots strife. 
And when our un ; delaved —J. Daffors 
And when a heart grew ifraid 
iat ae ge Maange an ae mene THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD 
Of noble Robe1 Lee! 
The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
Forth from i da! vain! The soldier’s last tattoo; 
Forth flashed é Lee! No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
‘Tis shrouded now i! heath agail That brave and fallen few. 
It sleeps the ¢g in On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Defeated, yet without a heir silent tents are spread, 
Proudly and ully And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
Father Ryan. The bivouac of the dead. 
OVER THE RIVER’ No rumor of the foe’s advance 
; Now vells upon the wind; 
(Jackson's li ( “Le ss over the river No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
and rest r ie shade 1e tI 3, are the ; : 
; Of loved ones left behind: 
subject of thi > No vision of the morrow’s strife 
“Over we riv r th iver, The warrior’s dream alarms: 
There whe ft hado invit No braying horn nor screaming fife 
And fanned h d the rest eaves At dawn shal] call to arms. 
quiver 
And fire-fl I ( th weet ummer Their shivered swords are red with rust, 
night Their plumed heads are bowed: 
Their haughty banner, trailed in dust, 
Soldiers and _ ell cross that broad river, Ts now their martial shoud, 
Far from imults of trumpet and di And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
And the cannon’s , and the fierce squad- The red stains from each brow, 
ron’s shiver, And the proud forms, by battle gashed, 
As they reel in their ddl Then come, brothers, Are free from anguish now. 
come. 
“Over the river, over the river, The neighboring troop, the flashing blade, 
Come ere the sun eth down in the west; The bugle’s stirring blast, 
Angel forms beckon us nt to deliver The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The weary from labor, to offer him rest. The din and shout, are past; 
Nor war’s wild note nor glory’s peal 
“Over the river,” a fathomless river, Shall thrill with fierce delight. 
In the land where no shadow is needed nor seen, Those breasts that never more may feel 
Where the le of tl t trees wither, no The rapture of the fight. 
never, 
And the prints are all golden. the pastures all * * * * * * s 
or Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
From the couch where the warrior Jay stricken and Dear as the blood ye gave; 
dying No impious footsteps here shall tread 
He saw in a vision the country so fair The heritage of your grave; 
All its streams and its vallevs, its mountains outly- Nor shall your glory be forgot 
ing, While Fame her record keeps, 
And the city whose gates are of pearls rich and Or Honor points the hallowed spot 


rare. 


Where Valor proudly sleeps. 
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» marble, minstrel’s voiceless stone, 
In deathless song shall tell, 
Vhen many a vanished age hath flown, 
he story how ye fell; 
wreck, nor change, nor winter’s blight, 
Nor Time’s remorseless doom, 
hall dim one ray of glory’s light 
That gilds vour deathless tomb. 
—Theodore O’Hara. 


APPOMATTOX 


The last gun was fired, 
The last roll was called; 
Half-starved and half-naked, 
Grim, gaunt, unappalled; 
Bowed down, but not daunted, 
The old army stood— 
“IT have done, my brave soldiers, 
All things for your good.” 


Thus spoke their great leader 
Deep grief on his face, 

While a halo of glory 
Illumined the place; 

Some trailed their muskets, 
Some sheathed their swords: 
They smiled at Grant’s cannon, 

They wept at Lee’s words. 


And Grant was as courteous 
As the grand knights of old; 
No glad shouts were uttered, 
No loud drums were rolled; 
But the victors saluted 
Those gaunt men in gray, 
And the fire-winged tempest 
Died slowly away. 
—Author unknown. 


LEE’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


“After four years of arduous service, marked by 
usurpassed courage and fortitude, the Army of 
rthern Virginia has been compelled to yield to 
erwhelming numbers and resources. 

need not tell the survivors of so many hard- 
eht battles, who have remained steadfast to the 
t, that I have consented to this result from no 
rust of them; but, feeling that valor and devo- 

could accomplish nothing that could compen- 
e for the loss that would have attended the con- 
inuation of the contest, I have determined to avoid 
useless sacrifice of those whose past services 

endeared them to their countrymen. 

the terms of the agreement, officers and men 

return to their homes and remain there until 
hanged. 
You will take with you the satisfaction that pro- 





ceeds from the consciousness of duty faithfully per- 
formed, and I earnestly 
will extend to you His blessing and protection. 

With an unceasing admiration of your constancy 
and devotion to your country, 
brance of your kind and generous consideration of 
myself, I bid you an affectionate fareweil.” 


and a grateful remem- 


THE CONQUERED BANNER 
Furl that banner! for ‘tis weary, 
*Round its staff ‘tis drooping drear, ; 
Furl it, fold it, it is best; 

For there’s not a man to wave it; 
And there’s not a sword to save it; 
And there’s not one left to leave it, 
In the blood which heroes gave it: 
And its foes now scorn and brave it, 
Furl it, hide it, let 1 


Take the banner down, ‘tis tattered: 
Broken is its staff and shattered, 
And the valiant hosts are scattered: 
O’er whom it floated high, 

‘tis hard for us to fold it; 
Hard to think there’s none 
Hard that those who once unrolled it, 
Now must furl it with a sigh. 


Furl that banner! furl it sadly; 
Once ten thousand hailed it gladly, 
And ten thousand wildly, madly, 
Swore it should forever 
Swore that foeman’s sword should never, 
Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 
Till that flag would float forever, 

O’er their freedom or their grave. 


for the hands that grasped it, 
And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low; 

And that banner, it is trailing, 

While around it sounds are wailing, 
Of its people in their woe. 

For, though conquered they adore it, 
Love the cold, dead hands that bore it, 
Weep for those who fell before it, 

who trailed and 
wildly they deplore it, 
Now to furl and fold it so. 


Furl that banner! true ‘tis gory, 

Yet ‘tis wreathed around with glory, 
And ‘twill live in song and story, 
Though its folds are in the dust; 
For its fame on brightest pages, 
Penned by poets and by sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages, 
Furl its folds though now we must. 
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Furl that banner! softly, slowly; 
Treat it gently, it is hols 

For it droops above the dead, 
Touch it not, unfold it never. 
Let it droop there, furled forever, 
For its people’s hopes are dead. 


Father Ryan. 

CONFEDERATE MEMORY GEMS 
And the Sage’s Book and the Poet’s La) 
Are full of the deeds of the men in Gray 


A Past whose memory makes us thrill 
Futures uncharactered, to fill 


With heroism—if we will 
4 x4 


That Past is now like an Arctic Sea 
Where the living currents have ceased to run, 
But over the Past the fame of Lee 

Shines out as the “midnight sun”; 
And the glorious orb, in its march sublime, 
Shall gild our graves till the end of time! 


Lee wore the gra. Sinee then 
‘Tis right’s and honor’s hu: 
Ile honored it—that man of men 

And wrapped it round t true 
Never knight of old 


Wore on serener brow, so calm, yet bold. 
Diviner courage: never martyr knew 


Trust more sublim nor patriot, zeal more true. 


4 4 
Yea, it was nob] of hin it was best 
(Questioning naveht of onr Father’s decrees, ) 
There to ss over the river and rest 


I'nder the shade of the trees 
7 4 


Ah! Muse, you dare not claim 
A nobler man than he; 
Nor nobler man hath less of blame, 
Nor blameless man hath purer name, 
Nor purer name hath grander fame; 
Nor fame another Lee! 


~ 4 


The knightliest of the knightly races, 
Who since the days of old, 
Have kept the lamp of chivalry 


Alight in hearts of gold. 


The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. 


a 


A Christian soldier, true and tender 
His country’s brave and wise defender, 
‘Tis well that his beloved name 
Is written in the Hall of Fame. 
Go, Glory, and forever guard 
Our Chieftan’s hallowed dust: 
And, honor! keep eternal ward: 
And, Fame! be this thy tru.. 
Go, with your bright, emblazoned scr :1l, 
And tell the years to be 
The first of names that flash your roll, 
Is ours—Great Robert Lee. 


ses 
“Over the river,” now a heavenly guest! 
“’Neath the shade of the trees,’ forever at rest! 
in that glorious land, enraptured he’ll sing 
The praises of Him who of kings is the King! 


se 
As nations see with visions clearer 
The name of Lee is ever dearer. 


J 


They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain; 

O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train. 


| 


To the world Virginia gives 

A name that now and ever lives— 

A name as moveless as the base 

Of yonder mountain from its place, 
Fixed and immovable as fate 

With all that’s pure and good and great, 
The grandest of the century 

The name of Robert Edward Lee. 


OM 


O, blessed day, that gave to earth 
A character of matchless worth, 
No scheming sophistry could snare 
Our spotless Lee. All pure and fair. 
His memory abideth ever 
And in our hearts is shrined forever. 


The old Confederate veteran, his life is in the past, 

Ard the war-cloud, like a mantle, round his rugged 
form is cast, 

He hears the bugle calling o’er the far and mystic 
sea, 

For he tramped the fields with Stonewall, and h: 
climbed the heights with Lee. 
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» war-worn, wasted ranks that loved him to 
last, 
idden’d face and weary pace the vanquish d 
eftain pass’d— 7 
own hard lot the men forgot, they felt what 
s; must be— 
thoughts in that dark hour must wring the 
art of General Lee. 
manly cheek with tears was wet—the stately 
ad was bow’d, 
eaking from their shattered ranks around his 
ed they crowd; 
| my best for you’’—’twas all those trembling 
s could say— 


Ah! happy those whom death hath spared the an- 
guish of to-day. 
ses 
The sunny South is his “Hall of Fame,” 
His prestige fair Virginia’s name, 
Whose sons all honors for him claim, 
The Virginian, R. E. Lee. 


& & 


They died for their country—their country perished 
with them. 
—(Reprinted trom Vol. IV, No. 4.) 


Hmong the Colleges 


LULLABY OF THE IROQUOIS. 
i. Pauline Johnson (Tekahionwate) 


brown baby-bird, lapped in your nest, 
Wrapped in your nest, 
Strapped in your nest, 

r straight little board rocks you to rest; 

Its hands are your nest, 

Its bands are your nest; 

wings from the down-bending branch of the oak; 

waich the camp flame and the curling gray 

smoke; 

oh, for your pretty biack eyes sleep is best. 

brown baby of mine, go to rest. 


' brown baby-bird swinging to sleep, 
Winging to sleep, 
Singing to sleep, 

wonder-black eyes that so wide-open keep, 
Shielding their sleep, 
Unyielding to sleep, 

heron is homing, the plover is still, 

night-owl calls from his haunt on the hill, 

the fox barks, afar the stars peep; 

e brown baby of mine, go to sleep. 

—Harper’s Weekly. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


lecture in Russell Hall on Friday evening, 
mber 8, on “The Value of Poetry,” by Dr. 
Alphonzo Smith, of the University of Vir- 
was most enthusiastically received by a large 
nee of students and townspeople. This was the 
f a series of inspirational lectures to be given 
the winter. 
sident Russell and Mr. Tyner and Miss Stone, 
faculty, assisted Superintendent Washington 
nducting the Caroline County Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation meeting at Bowling Green on the 15th and 
16th of November. 

Halloween night was appropriately observed by 
the students. They had an evening of much merri- 
ment all to themselves. 

“Alice in Wonderland” will be presented by the 
students in Russell Hall on the evening of Decem- 
her 13th. The proceeds will be spent by the com- 
mittee on decorations for pictures. 

Miss Caroline Jackson, head of the. Rural Arts 
Department, inspected the Agricultural Exhibits at 
the Virginia State Fair. 

The new President’s home has been occupied by 
President Russell for several weeks, and is a great 
addition to our group of buildings. 

A number of the members of the faculty attended 


_the State Teachers’ Association in Richmond and 


were much impressed with its proceedings. Mr. W. 
N. Hamlet and Miss Olive N. Hinman, of the Nor- 
mal School Faculty, and Miss Myrtle Towers, of the 
Training School, were on the program of the Asso- 
ciation meeting. 

President Russell attended the High School Con- 
ference recently held at the University of Virginia, 
and reports an interesting meeting. 





HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Extensive improvements of the schoo] grounds are 
being undertaken, the planting of trees, the grading 
of elevations, and the building of roads and walks 
being features of the process. 

On the evening of the 14th inst., Dr. E. U. Hoen- 
shel, traveler, author, and lecturer, addressed the 
school on “Where the Shamrock Giows.” Not long 
since the student body was favored with three read- 
ings by Mr. Herbert Scrogin, of Louisville, Ky., the 


} 
| 
| 
’ 
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subjects being “The Tempest,” “Othello,” and “Riche- 


lieu.” 

On Thursday, November 21, the school held appro- 
priate exercises in memory of Dr. Seaman Knapp, 
both teachers and students taking part in the pro- 
eran. 

During the past week the school fair of Rocking- 
ham county, largely under the direction of Miss 
Rhea Scott, of the Normal School faculty, was held 
in Harrisonburg. The exhibits, the reports, and the 


addresses were up to a fine standard, and a large 


number of people was present on both days of the 
proceedings. Between 2.000 and 3,000 school chil- 
dren took part in the procession, which formed at 
the Normal School and moved down Main street to 


the courthouse. President J. A. 
the chief meeting, and different 


faculty 


Burruss presided at 
members of the Nor- 
mal participated in the work at various 
stages. 
Among additions to 
set of the ten 


South in the 


recent is a 


“The 
which is 


the school library 
handsome entitled, 


Nation,” and 


volumes 
Building of the 


a worthy monument to a great series of achieve- 
ments, 
At this writing a number of our teachers, includ- 


ing Professor Heatwole, Miss 


Johnston, 
Miss 
and 


Professor 
Elizabeth 
Sale, Miss I.a1 


President 


Cleveland, Miss Harrington, 
Miss 


burruss, are 


Frances 


ister, Miss Scott, 


Roger, 
with leaving for the annual 
Richmond. 
Richmond to 


meetings of the 


Educational 
Burruss will go 
attend the 
Convention. 


Conferences at President 


from Louisville to 
Southern Educational 

A few days ago between 
under the direction of 


forty and fifty students, 
three teachers, made an ex- 
cursion to and 

attention to the study of 


local 


Dayton sridgewater, giving special 


neighborhood history and 
manufactures A number of 


such excursions 


are conducted each session. 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL 


VILLE 


SCHOOL AT FARM- 


CHRISTMAS IN THE GRADES 


Ry the Training School Course of Study Committee, 


per C. W. Stone, Chairman 


Much attention has been given to selecting and 
arranging the work which centers around and grows 
out of special day celebrations. And care has been 
taken (1) 


spective ages and development of the pupils, and (2) 


to choose material appropriate for the re- 


te avoid undue repetition in the use of these mate- 
rials. This point is illustrated in the following sum- 


maries of the work as charted in connection with 


Christmas. Other days that are taken 


account of 
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are Washington’s Birthday, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiy. 
ing, Jackson's, and Lee’s birthday, St. Valentine's 
Day and Easter. 


CHRISTMAS 
EIRST GRADE 
The babe, Christ, the great gift. 


The visit of 
The Santa 


the shepherds. 
Claus idea. 


SCOND GRADE 


The Story of the Nativity. 
The Birth of 


The Santa 


Kate D. Wiggin. 
Christ from the Bible. (Luke.) 


Claus idea. 
THIRD GRADE 


Nativity idea continued 
Story of the Wise Men 
(a) Bible. 
(b) Legendary. 
Christmas booklet: “Tales of the Christ Child.’ 


FOURTIT GRADE 


Nativity idea through Bible reading. 


Spirit of Christmas expressed through idea of 
Father Christmas. 
Legends of St. Christopher. 
Festival side of Christmas through songs and 
games. 
FIFTH GRADE 


Christmas giving. 

“The Birds Christmas Carol.” 

Religious Hoffman's pictures of Christ, and 
poems about the birth of Christ. 

Christmas booklet. 

Christmas songs and mottoes. 


idea 


Festival 


idea: 


SIXTH GRADE 


Festival idea. 

Christmas in European countries, with emphasis 
upen Old English customs and carols. 

Parts of “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” and Robin 
Hood ballards are used 


Rooklet to embody written work on above. 


SEVENTH GRADE 


The Religious Idea. 
Systematic Study of Life of Christ. 
Booklet: Other 
Germany, 
Holland, 
Norway, 
Sweden, 
England, 
Bethlehem 


Christmas in Lands. 


(Reviewed from Grade VI.). 
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“OQ Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
giv. ng: “The First Christmas Tree,” Van Dyke. 
ine’s It is the custom for the grades to render 
ly or jointly, a Christmas program.) 


I find the Journal so beneficial that it is 
impossible to have a successful school without 
it.—Teacher. 


School Mews 


STEADFASTNESS. 
A Sonnet. 
By Prof. William F. Palmer. 


Fair Polar star to-night I see thy face 
Sine forth as when, on Shinar’s plain 
“ ages past, the Arab with his train 
\lo forth and knew from thee his way to trace. 
\ith trust in thee, as an unchanging base, 
Columbus launched his puny bark from Spain 
\ spread his sails upon the unknown main 
\id cid not then his confidence misplace, 
hat, O Soul! shall be thy Polar star? 
\Vhat cynosure is thine upon the sea 
ish its rays across the ages far 
\nd hold thee steadfast where thy course should 


be? 


1 ternal God who placed the Polar star 
Alone,” it said, “is cynosure to me.” 


SCHOOL FOR BACKWARD AND MENTALLY 
DEFICIENT CHILDREN, 


On October 2, 1911, in the public schools of Rich- 
and ond we opened the first public school in Virginia 
for kward and mentally deficient children, known 

(ngraded Class. After testing a number of 
en, I visited the homes of fourteen to see their 
environment. These were later examined by 
ledical Examiner, Dr. Ennett. I have under 
ire these fourteen—seven boys and_ seven 
Who test from two to four years below nor- 
rhere are many more that need our attention, 

oe and hope our experience may show the value of 
class in each building. 
ve a large, bright room in one of the district 
sc] buildings, which is furnished with fourteen 
lesks, two well-equipped work benches, two 
machines, maps, globes, and everything need- 
* school work. 


We ave a well-diversified curriculum, manual 
work and English classes alternating. Our manual 
Wo nsists of bench work, basketry, sewing, knit- 
ung iir caning and physical culture. 


lr) hildren would hardly be recognized as the 
|, uninterested little ones who came to Us 


some time ago. They are happy and eager about 
their work and attend well. I cannot help feeling 
encouraged and hopeful, in spite of the great edds 
against which I know we stil have to work. 


November, 1912. 

We have begun another session with only eight of 
the former scholars, as three have gone to work; 
two had so improved that they were sent back to 
their grade work, while two remained in their own 
homes, being trained in domestic work by their 
home people. 

We have supplemented these by seven from the 
list of those who have been tested. This list is what 
we call “our waiting list,’ as these children have 
been tested and notes taken from time to time as 
to their condition and conduct in their class rooms. 

We have several improvements in our room, 
chairs and tables taking the place of desks. A 
small loom has been given us, also a porcelain sink, 
which has already proved indispensable. Two chil- 
dren have as their part of domestic science the 
washing of the dishes used by the teachers at lunch 
time. 

We are trying several methods as to concentration 
and association of thought, by which we hope to 
reach the individual child. We hope to make record 
of: 1st, rate and accuracy of movement, combined 
with perception and discrimination; 2d, memory 
power of abstract notions; 34d, appreciation of rela- 
tionships; 4th, the control of associations; and such 
data. 

Every month shows the necessity of such a class 
in each community, and we hope such will soon be 
established. 

(Miss) Sue L. ScHERMERHIORN, 
Powhatan School, South Richmond, Va. 





A FLUVANNA COUNTY TEACHERS’ MEETING 


The Fluvanna County Teachers’ Association met on 
October 25th and 26th at Carysbrook Graded School, 
and the meeting was a marked success. 

Prof. W. N. Willis, Principal of the Palmyra Nor- 
mal High School, as President of the League pre- 
sided in his usual graceful manner. 

Our honored Superintendent, Thomas H. Shepherd, 
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neeting with a very earnest address, in 
n high terms of the work of his 


hope for 


teachers in t t and expressed great 
the O1 he ( sound and wholesome 
advice ! h appreciated 

Officer or the coming term elecied were as fol- 
lows: President, Pro \\ Willis; Vice-President, 
Prof. G. F. Bake Secretai Miss Jennie Seay; 
Treasurer, Miss Eliza eorge 

The programs fe the two days’ meeting were 
rich ith strong papers by the following teachers: 
Professor Baker on “Latin for the General Student,” 
Miss Vergilia Sadler on “English Vocabulary,” Mrs. 
\i. A. Word on “Propriety of Methods,” Miss Cow- 
ling on “Rambling Thoughts on Teaching and 
School Management.” 

Round-Table Discussions were lively and interest- 
ing 

Miss Speck, from Harrisonburg Normal School, 
was present and delighted all with a charming ad- 
dress nlong the line of Manual Arts. She was very 
interesting and helpful 

The attendance was larger than ever before, which 
shows the spirit of growth and progress that is 
working in “Old Flu.” 

\ hool exhibit is to be held at the spring meet- 
ing. which will be held at Fork Union High School. 
A blue ribbon will be awarded to the school bring- 
ing best exhibit. This is one of the best features 
of the spring meeting 

The following delegates were chosen to go the 
State Convention in Richmond, November 27-29: 
From Fluvanna, Miss M. Eliza George and Miss 
Jennie HH. Seay. 

PRINCE GEORGE SCHOOL FAIR. 


most important events that have taken 
George county in some time occurred 
Friday in the new High School 
was the schocl fair, which 


One of the 
place in Prince 
at the 


Court Housé 


there It 


just completed 

is the second effort attempted by the county, and 
each time met with great success. This occasion 
was especially fortunate, the presence of such a 
large number of school children, the attendance of 


citizens of the county, as well as 


neople of Petersburg, and perhaps 


the representative 


prominent 


man \ 

the most delightful feature of all, the visit of the 
Governor of Virginia, who delivered an address 
teeming with eloquence and moved the audience 
alternately to laughter and tears. The exercises 


o'clock, when the Governor 
Messrs. Hatcher Seward 
Martin, president and secretary of the 
Commerce of Petersburg. He was met 
Boisseau, and W. D. Temple, 
to the audito- 


began promptly at eleven 


arrived, accompanied by 
and William 
Chamber of 


by the sheriff, William 


accompanied 


and 
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was filled to its utmost capacity), by 
Band playing Dixie. After th 
devotional conducted by Rev. Goodrich 
Wilson, Hon. Stanley Burt, who represented Prince 
George and Surry in the last General Assembly, ip. 


rium (which 


the Prince George 


exercises, 


troduced the Governor. 

Mr. Burt spoke of the excellent work done by the 
Corn Club boys, and advocated more practical traip. 
the public schools. He urged that 
boys be taught farming rather than calculus, anj 
that the girls should strive more earnestly for pro. 
ficiency in cookery than a knowledge of French. 
paid a tribute to the work being done by the women 
himself for woman 


ing in countr 


in our and declared 
suffrage, adding that he would favor the passage oj 
a bill admitting women to the bar in Virginia. 
Governor Mann began by his addess by expressing 
his pleasure at being on that happy occa. 
sion, and said that it was the best audience he had 
Prince George and one of the best he 
He spoke of the progress 


schools 


present 
ever seen in 
had ever seen anywhere. 
in the educational work in Virginia, and related the 
principles laid down by Thomas Jefferson. He told 
how the highest form of citizenship must be right 
living—best of all. Christian living—and added that 
each child there could be just what it wanted to hk 
if it would only want it hard enough. 
he declared, is converting possibilities into realities 
and the ambition of the boys was so aroused that 
probably many of them took home with them a da 
dream leading to the Executive Mansion. 

Jackson Davis and David Harrison, Jr., then con- 
ducted matches, after which a 
taken for a much enjoyed dinner. The feature o 
the afternoon was the parade of the school children 
county. The writer has never witnessed 
more stirring and inspiring sight than the hay 
faces of the children as they marched to the musi 
of the band, waving the banner of their respectiv 
pausing to give the school yell. 





Success 


spelling recess was 


of the 


schools and 

Prof. George P. Arnold, of the Disputanta High 
School, and David Harrison, Jr., conducted the ath: 
letic contest, while some very fine reciting was done 
by three young ladies upstairs. 

Superintendent Edwards carried out the progral 
most successfully, and many thanks are due Supe 
intendent R. Randolph Jones and Prof. William R 
Smithey for their able assistance. 

The ladies of Petersburg who judged the fan 
work, Mrs. R. R. Meacham. Mrs. Dan Wilcox, Mrs 
Harwood, Mrs. Maxwell Donnan and Mrs. Hora 
Smith, also did their part in making the day 
happy one for everybody. The exhibits were pr 
nounced very creditable and ranged from essays ¢ 
hare-gums. The corn was said by some one to 
the best ever seen at a fair, and Mr. Burt, with @ 
apology to the good-looking girls, said the corn Wa 
the prettiest sight he saw at the fair. 

Taken altogether the occasion was one to creaté 
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lasting impression. The great benefit to the chil- 
dren, and the fact so plainly evidenced that Prince 
George has undergone a great revival and that the 
new era in the dear old county has come to stay. 

Better than all else was the knowledge that all 
that vast throng was drawn together in one common 
impulse for the public good, and that among them 
all were many noble workers who without hope of 
reward are striving to make better citizens of the 
hoys and girle of Virginia. 





Stanardsville, November 11, 1912. 
The Virginia Journal of Education: 
The Greene County Teachers’ Association met in 
Stanardsville October 21st. 


Officers elected: President, Prof. A. E. Miller; 
First Vice-President, Mrs. G. W. Shelton; Second 
Vice-President, Miss Alice Jennings; Third Vice- 


President, Miss Wampler; 
retary and Treasurer. 
Division Superintendent Miller was present and 
made an excellent address. He endeavored to im- 
press upon the teacher the importance of being en- 
thusiastic and of gaining the co-operation of the 


Maggie Doffermyre, Sec- 


patrons. 


Then followed a Round-Table Talk by the 
teachers. 
Mr. T. S. Settle, Rural School Supervisor, was 


with us in the afternoon and made a short but most 
interesting address; in fact, if Mr. Settle had have 
two hours, the time would have seemed 
short—he is so enthusiastic in his work. 

At night Mr. Settle gave an illustrated lecture on 
the improvement, beautifying and consolidation of 
school. Some of our trustees were present, as well 


spoken 


as a number of patrons. 

We believe our trustees are becoming more in- 
terested than ever before. Twenty-three teachers 
were present, though we are sorry to report some of 
our schools are still without teachers. 

Most of the schools observed Patrons’ Day, and re- 
ports were very favorable. 

Most respectfully, 
( Migs) MaGGIE DOFFERMYRE, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION, WASHINGTON. 


I desire to call attention to the opportunities 
offered by the Bureau of Education to students of 
ducation and to such committees and commissions 

are appointed by State boards of education and 
national, State, and local associations for the pur- 
pose of investigating particular phases of education. 
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Here students and the representatives of such com- 
mittees and commissions may find at once and with- 
out cost other than that of coming to Washington 
practically all that is now in print in 
books or magazines on any subject of education, in- 
cluding educational legislation. The Bureau does 
not now have all the expert help it should have to 
put at the service of students and representatives 
of committees and commissions to assist them in 
working out their problems, but it will gladly give 
them such assistance as it can, and a room in the 
Bureau has been set apart for their use. In a few 
days or weeks information can be obtained here 
which these committees and commissions frequently 
spend months of time and hundreds of dollars in 
trying to collect by correspondence. When the 
Bureau has more money than is now appropriated 
for its use, it will be able to help more than it can 
at present by serving as a kind of working subcom- 
mittee for all the more important commissions of 
its kind. 


pamphlets, 


P. P. CLAXTON, 


Commissioner. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Washington 
Editor Virginia Journal of Education: 
Dear Sir: 
The Bureau of Education is making, with the 


help of the Library of Congress, a collection of 
textbooks, printed in the English, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Scandinavian, Dutch, and Greek 
languages within the last two centuries. It pur- 
poses making the collection as complete as possible 
on all the more common subjects of the elementary 
school, high school, and college, with a view to 
being able to put the collection on any subject at 
the disposal of any person who may wish to study 
the history of that subject as a school study or 
who may want to inform himself fully in regard to 
what has been written before undertaking to pre- 
pare new textbooks. 

Already many thousands of such books have been 
collected and it is hoped that in the near future 
the collections in several subjects may be approxi- 
mately complete. The Bureau will be glad to re- 
ceive gifts of old or rare textbooks. 

When this library is complete, it should become 
the Mecca of all students of this phase of education. 
The opportunity which textbook makers will then 
have of examining all or most of the textbooks 
already in existence on any subject should result 
in a marked improvement in new textbooks. 

Yours sincerely, 
r. PP. 


Commissioner. 


CLAXTON, 


SS 
rime oo ap 
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INTERIOR—BUREAU OF 


ASH INGTON 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 
EDUCATION, W 


Editor Virginia J« il of Kduecation 
Dear Sir,—Will you kindly u the substance of 
the following in t next issue of your paper, in 
such way as ill gain for it most attention. By 
doing so you m ! é he Bureau of Education a 
valuable service, which will be fully appreciated. 
Yo incerely 
P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner. 
The Commissioner 0 Rducation oO the United 
States is trying to make th brary of the Bureau 
of Education a complete reference library on all 
phases of education. To assist in this he wishes to 


obtain. as soon as issued, two copies of all reports, 
catalogs, circulars of information, and all similar 
publications of State, coun and city departments 


and of education ssociations, poards 


All persons responsible for the distri 


of education, 
und societies 
requested to send 


If the post- 


bution of any such nun are 


two copies to the library of the Bureau. 


age would be considerable, the librarian should be 
notified by cat hen free mailing labels will be 
sent. 

Address all communication to The Librarian, 
Pureau of Education, Washington, D. C 


POSITIONS, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


TEACHING 


In order to make it possible for those interested 
in positions in the tea hing service of the spond 
pine Islands to take the xamination for eligibility 
to appointment without interfering with their rege- 
lar school duties, the United States Civil Service 
Commission examination for teacher, 
industrial 1 «le tmental assistant on 
December 27-28, i i important cities of 
the United Stat 

Eligibility in tl examinations is reyuired for 
appointment te osit for 

Women il 
| ! Econon S 
Men in 
Agriculture 
Manual Training 
High School Science, 
Mathematics, 
English 
and 
Supervisors of School Districts 

The entrance salar he majority of appointees 
is $1,200 per annum and expenses to the Islands 
paid by the Government, with eligibility for promo- 
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tion up to $2,000 as teacher and to $3,000 as 
superintendent. 

For information relative to the nature of the ser- 
vice and the examination, address 


BUREAU OF 


up 


INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


TOBACCOVILLE, POWHATAN COUNTY. 
Patrons’ Day, November ist, being, in this section, 
for 
matter was deferred until the 9th instant, when we 
hope to have willing 
work. 

There being a 


too inclement working on school grounds, this 


hands do their usual good 


“rift in the clouds” in the after- 


noon of November list, a very gratifying audience 
greeted and applauded the program presented by 


the pupils. 

Mr. W. G. Porter, a patron of the school, made an 
excellent address. His theme “The Importance 
oi Education, Especially in This Day of World-Wide 
Progressive Enlightenment.” He ably set forth th 
elevating, moral and intellectual effects of education. 
showing, too, its value as a business asset. He ap- 
pealed to the pupils to strive earnestly and’ persis- 
tently to gain the educational equipment needed foi 


was 


worthy and successful citizenship in this the fore- 


most nation of a highly civilized age. Mr. Porter 
impressed upon the patrons the iniportance of full 
co-operation with the school authorities, and 
stressed the duty of sending tbe pupils to school 


with the greatest possible regularity. 


Pleasant social intercourse followed the closing ot 


the exercises. 
The officers of the League are Mrs. R. B. Whit- 
lock, Tobaccoville, Va., president, and Miss Helen 


Vaughan, Tobaccoville, secretary. 


INTERESTING LETTER FROM BACON'S CASTLE 


There may be some teachers who will like to hear 


from our work at Bacons Castle. This year we 
have a new graded school with three teachers. The 
building is attractive; is well planned and built ot 
good material in a desirable location. The class 
rooms are large, well ventilated, well lighted and 
furnished. There are individual desks, adjustable 
shades, jacketed stoves, cloak rooms, and_ tables, 


maps, charts, vestibule porch, library, slate boards, 
and all imaginable cabinets for 
teaching arithmetic, drawing paper, pencils, scissors, 


supplies, such as 


shears, raffia reed, ete. We have a good fence, 
gates, stiles, etc., and will soon have cement walks 

Some time ago a School League was organized. 
That was early in term and the Surry schools 
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ed September 16th. The League has its revular 
ting every two weeks. The motto, “Aim High,” 
adopted. The meetings are always interesting, 
to these come the Trustees, Superintendent and 
eoodly number of patrons and friends. The 
eve has purchased for the school library a new 
yclopedia consisting of twenty volumes, and has 
ingea to have shelves built in two sides of the 
rary. It has also purchased two good framed 
tures for each class room. When these come the 
ool will be recognized by the State as a first 
The patrons are becoming interested 
i want to help work. On Friday, November Ist, 
held Patrons’ Day. The program was well car- 
d through, and afterward the Daughters of Con- 
eracy named our school “The Joseph E. Johnston 
hool.” After the program we served the patrons, 
perintendent, Trustees and friends refreshments. 
On Hallowe’en night the first social meeting was 
id at the school. The guests came as ghosts and 
cntertainment was managed by four witches. 
refeshments were carried out in League colors, 
and black. The decorations of autumn leaves 
ud pumpkin lights were effective. The souvenirs 
re black owls and bats tied with red ribbon. 
\e wish to organize a Junior League soon. 
rough the directed work of this League we wish 
work up a school fair for next year. 
\ week or so ago the County Association was re- 
nized at Surry C. H. Mr. Johnson was elected 
esident; Miss Cook, Vice-President, and Mr. J. J. 
rbe, Secretary and Treasurer. Miss Elliott and 
ss Spratler were appointed delegates to Confer- 
» in Pichmond. 
was decided to told the Teachers’ Institute in 
ember. The district associations were also or- 
ized. The main purpose of these is to take up 
ading Course, work of Junior Leagues and other 
i001 problems. Meetings were arranged for each 
ith at different graded schools. 
\ll the teachers from Bacon's Castle, the two 
ool delegates from the League and some citizens’ 
igue members will attend the Conference in Rich- 
nd. 
n Surry county, as in all other counties, the 
hers have perplexing problems and hard work 
abundance, but they also have a good, live Super- 
ndent, generous trustees and patrons, who are 


ide school. 


oming co-operative. 
Evia W. Carter, 


Primary Teacher at Bacon's Castle. 





2) CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA 


he Classical Association of Virginia held its 
nd annual meeting in the John Marshall High 
School, November 29th. At the morning session 


held im the auditorium, Dr. Thomas Fitz Hugh, 
president of the Association, who introduced Profes- 
sor Kirby Flower Smith, of the Johns Hopkins Unt- 
versity, said in part: 

“After years of busy absorption throughout the 
vorld of men in the pressing economic and indus- 
trial problems of life and life’s expansion, we are 
now beginning more than ever before, to go back to 
those everlasting God-appointed sources and arbiters 
of our spiritual history, and to lay hoijd at first 
hand, in Latin and in Greek, upon the precious in- 
struments and masteries of the spirit of our world- 
dominating and destiny-determining {ndo-European 
race,” 

Protessor Smith, the Association's 
greeted by an unusualiy attentive and enthusiastic 
audience. He delivered a very fresh, delightful and 
scholarly address on ‘“Propertius, a Modern Lover 
in the Augustan Age.” It was a characterization 
olf the Augustan Age, a literary appreciation of a 
poet, and a modern love story as well. 


guest, was 


At the afternoon session Professor Fitz Hugh, in 
his brief opening address, spoke with particular 
emphasis of the hearty co-operation accorded the 
Association and its work by the Virginia Journal 
of Education and its editor, Mr. R. L, Blanton, and 
also by Dr. G. Watson James, of the Times-Dispatch 
and News-Leader. 

The Secretary-Treasurer’s report was read and ap- 
proved. Greetings were also read by the Secretary 
Treasurer trom the Classical Faculty of Hollins’ Col- 
lege, who were unable to be present. 

Mr. C. C. Read, of the John Marshall High School, 
in a paper entitled “The Division of High School 
Latin into a College and a Non-College Section,” 
urged such division in order that those who can 
hever go beyond the lower school may be given some 
idea ot the subject as a whole. The high school 
seems the place for these students to study not only 
Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, but other authors as 
well, and Latin literature and history, not as a 
means, but as an end, as a general culturai course 
and a preparation not for the college to which they 
will never go, but for the life and better citizenship 
that should be the first aim of teaching in the 
secondary school as well as in college. 

A paper read by Ashton W. Mce- 
Whorter, Professor of English at Hampden-Sidney 


Professor 


Coflege, discussed the place of Greek in the educa- 
tional system of the State, and made a very strong 
argument for its systematic encouragement at the 
hands of educational leaders. “Whereas conditions 
in regard to Greek are far from being ideal, there 
are a number of things to give encouragement to 
the advocates of Greek—1. The hearty enthusiasm 
of the classical teachers throughout the State; 2. 
The sympathetic attitude of our college and uni- 
versity presidents, their frank recognition of the 


Paton 6 


ate 





| 
| 
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value of Greek; 3. The Classical Branch of the State 
Teachers’ Association, under the splendid guidance 
of its President and his assistants, is an earnest and 
little for both Greek and 


a realization of not a 


Latin; 4. The Richmond Society of The Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America, recently organized, is 
another factor that will contribute to the revival of 


sound classical culture in our midst; 5. The tribute 


paid to the Classics by the practical men of affairs 


and by great statesmen like Gladstone and Wilson 
is full of significance and encouragement.” Dr. 
McWhorter closed with a number of practical sug- 


gestions as to the best way to bring about a re-ad- 
the educational 


programme in the 
the 


our 
merits of 


question in 
the 
interests of 


justment of Greek 
with 


the best 


accordance 
case and with a view to 
puplic weal. 

There was some very liveiy and interesting debate 
over both these papers, participated in by Professor 
Whiting, State Superintendent 
Nggleston, Dr. Montgomery and Dr. Harris, of Rich- 
mond College, Mr. R. L. Blanton and others. 

The informal round table discussion was one ol 
the most interesting features of the meeting and 
was very generally participated in by those present. 


of Hampden-Sidney, 


The questions of college entrance requirements and 
the possible formation of a Classical Association for 
the Southern States received special attention. 

At the short business meeting, at the close, it was 
moved and carried that the annual dues of the Asso- 
ciation be raised from twenty-five to fifty cents. 
next 


The following officers were elected for the 
year: 

Executive Committee: 

President, Professor Thomas Fitz Hugh, Uni- 


versity of Virginia. 
Vice-President, Dr. W. A. 
College. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Briar College. 
Mr. Joseph Anderson, Petersburg High School. 
Mr. Samuel Aunspach, Lynchburg High School. 


Montgomery, Richmond 


Miss Nora B. Fraser, Sweet 





LOUDOUN COUNTY 

‘ 
“The third School Fair of Loudoun county was 
held November 2d. From the standpoint of the peo- 
ple attending, quantity and quality of exhibits, and 
general enthusiasm, it was pronounced by all to be 
the best fair ever held in the county and one of the 
best held in the State. Between four and five thou- 
hand people were in and there were 

nearly two thousand entries. 
Among the distinguished visitors were Governor 


attendanvre 


William Hodges Mann, State Superintendent J. D. 
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Eggleston and Dr. Wycliffe Rose, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Southern Education Board. 

Dr. Rose has written his impressions of this fair, 
and we cannot describe it better than to give his 
letter in full: 

Dr. Rose says: 


“I went to Leesburg, Virginia, to see the Loudoun 
County School Fair. The county school fair has 
come to be an important feature of our rural school 
work. This was my first opportunity to study it at 
first hand. 

“I reached Leesburg about 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and found the streets a surging throng of 
school children, their parents and friends from all 
parts G. the county. And they were still coming in, 
coming in tr. ley, in school wagons, in large farm 
Wagons bended with straw, on horsback, in automo- 
biles and By 11 o'clock it was estimated 
that there were more people in Leesburg than had 
ever been drawn to that town by any attraction, 
and they had come at the call of the child. 

“At 11 o'clock I went to see the exhibits. All 
exhibits were competitive and were open to all the 
schools of the county. The printed catalogue of 
the school fair gives the schedule of exhibits that 
had been agreed upon and published to the schools 
at the beginning of the school year. It gives a defi- 
nite score card for each exhibit in the schedule and 
a list of the prizes to be awarded. To iluustrate 
the scope of activities stimulated by this fair: In 
the Boys’ Corn Club prize list there were 22 prizes 
offered for the largest yield per acre; the 70 bushels 
or over per acre at least cost; for best 10 ears; for 
best ear; best letter and report of the work. In 
shop work prizes were offered for best set of mis- 
sion bock shelves; best axe handles; best wooden 
sled; best set garden tools; best bird house. In the 
arts of the home, the girls competed for prizes given 
for the best pound of butter; best cake; best loaf 
of bread; best glass of apple jelly; for best work 
in making button holes; dressing doll; embroider- 
ing belt and collar; putting a patch on striped ma- 
terial) There was competition in cut flowers, wild 
flowers and native woods. There were compositions, 
maps and exhibits of drawing. During the morning 
there was a contest in spelling and arithmetic con- 
ducted at the Leesburg High School. 

“The exhibit halls could accommodate but a small 
part of the crowd at any one time. To provide for 
the overflow a band played all morning at the court 
house, and a school orchestra gave a concert at the 
opera house. 

“In the early afternoon came the school parade. 
It formed on the grounds of the court house and 


buggies. 


traversed the main streets of the town. The line 
was formed by schools. Each school had its colors, 
its banners, its school songs and yells. You never 


saw a finer display of youthful enthusiasm and stir- 








\v 


we 


we 
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ring school spirit on an athletic field. It made me 
to be a school boy again. 

rhe parade ended at the opera house, where 

( rnor Mann and State Superintendent Egglesion 

io the people in the interest of better roads, 
schools, better farming. 

the day closed wih the awarding of the prizes 

n the court house steps, and no feature of the 

* impressed me more. There was a brief rec ial 

educational work of Jefferson and of ; «e, 

these two sons of the Commonwealth were ii-ijd 

efore the assembled schools as examples c! 

‘jotism and devoted citizenship. Then came tie 

imax of the day’s display of school spirit with the 

wding of the long list of prizes. The name of 

winner was greeted with an outburst of ap- 

by his friends and a rousing yell by his 

1. The infection spread from group to group 

il thirty-five hundred people were drawn into 

one final outburst of enthusiasm. 

“I came away with the Governor and the State 
Superintendent in the late afternoon feeling that it 
had been a good thing to see. These men and 

omen and children had come from their farms, 
heir schools, their banks, their business to join in 
the celebration of a common interest. For this one 

town and country had been one. In the pres- 

of the child, neighborhood differences and 
party strifes had been forgotten, and out of it all 
there had come a quickened sense of the common 
task, a larger vision of the opportunities and re- 
ponsibilities of citizenship.” 





The Itinerant Music Box 

We do not know any Virginian who has left 
iis native State and is taking more interest in 
public school education than Mr. John S. Me- 
Master, Jersey City, N. J. He proposes a 
novel plan for cultivating a taste for good 
music in the schools. We heartily indorse his 
idea, and print below a letter he has sent for 
publication in this Journal. This letter is 


self-explanatory. 


Miss May Pusey, 
Pocomoke City, Maryland. 
My Dear Miss May: 

I have a practically new Mira Music Box, which 
is like the Regina Music Box, with about 50 or 75 
records of the round tin plate pattern. Each plate 
is the chorus or gist of much of our best music. 
Before I recenly bought a Victrola of the latest 


pattern this Mira Music Box gave me a great deal 
of pleasure. I am now anxious that it shall give 
pleasure to others until they shall be fortunate 
enough to have a Victrola substituted for it. I am 
accordingly having my carpenter make two good 
boxes with handles something like tool chests; one 
box to contain the music box and the other to con- 


,tain the music plates. Some time next week I shall 


send this to my sister, and after she has enjoyed it 
for a week or so, I will then give it to you as trus- 
tee for the following uses: To lend it to the country 
school teachers and not to those in large towns; to 
be kept by these teachers for about a week, and 
then to be passed on in this way from one school 
to another until it has played its last tune. 

If they will only be careful to put the piates on 
correctly, keeping the edges above the two rollers 
on the circumference and not putting them below 
these rollers, I think it will likely keep in order 
for a good while; and even if it gets out of order, 
I will get you to have it repaired and 1 will pay 
the bills. There are possibly in Pocomoke a num- 
ber of similar boxes of the Regina pattern which 
likely work the same way. 

I feel sure that you will be glad to join with me 
in thus giving pleasure to the country children, 
many of whom do not have opportunities to hear 
even so good music as this will give. im any event 
it will amuse them for the time being and may 
stimulate them to better things. I only wish I could 
afford to give to every one of the schools in the 
Land of Evergreens a fine Victrola with a great 
number of good records. 

I suggest that you send with the box a copy of 
this letter of which I am sending you two copies. 
{! know of no one who will take as much interest in 
this as you will. If, however, you for any reason 
cannot attend to it, I am going to leave it to you 
to select some one who likely will. I suggest that 
you also make out a list of the schools and also 
send that with the box in order that it may in that 
way be passed on from one to the other, and then 
also have the teachers report to you by postal from 
time to time as to its whereabouts. I suggest that 
it be started at the McMaster Schoolhouse near Mrs. 
Betsy Jones’, and to be thus passed on to the 
various other schools in the Pitts Creek neighbor- 
hood, which schools were attended by my father, 
and then you can pass it on to the schools in your 
native Dublin District, and then to Nassawadox and 
from there on. This will be following the Biblical 
injunction of beginning at Jerusalem first. After 
the above has been used by the schools in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Pocomoke, Show Hill and Prin- 
cess Anne, I would like for it then to be sent to 
Accomae county, Va., and from there to Northamp- 


ton county, Va. 
This box and music cost me about $75, and now 
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that it has given me so much pleasure | desire that 


it shall nex give pleasure to those of my native sec- 


tion and thereabouts, all of whom were dear to my 


father and mother and are dear to you and to me. 
sincere \ our irilena, 


J. S. McMASTER. 


PRINCE GEORGE 


gathering than 
Count) 


Prince George never had a finer 


on Noveniber 16th fhe occasion Was a 


School Fair, and the feature of the day, despite the 


presence of hundreds of the substantial citizens of 
the county with their wives, was the children of 
the public schools, boys and girls from the Central 
High School at the court house, from Disputanta, 
from Carson, from Midwa from Gee, from Cit) 
Point trom the Crater, troi every nook abd corner 
of the old county, revellin in the opportunity to 
vet together, revelling in the break in the monotony 
of school work, glad that the date of the long- 
looked-tor fair had arrived, rejoicing that they were 
living, which, after all, is the keenest joy that mor- 
tal can know 

The fair was held in the new High School build- 
ing, a fime tructure, pleasing to the eye from out- 
side and inward] 1dapt to the uses to which it 
is being put One room on the first floor was de 
voted to the exhibit Phese were not as numerous 
as those of the Southside Fair in Petersburg, but 
there was something about them more attractive. 
Kevry article shown, from compositions on various 
topics, maps of Prince George and of Virginia, to 
the “hyar gums, several in number entered for 
prizes, Was the work of the boy or girl in the public 
schools of the count 

Some of the exhibits were of very high order. It 
seemed impossible that the wonderful array of 
bread biscuit, and cakes could have been the work 
of the girls liardly less inconceivable as emenat- 
ing from children were the specimens of needle- 


work, patch work and embroider) 


The specimens of work in wood done by the voys, 


heaters, rolling pins, the rab- 


butter paddles, biscuit 


bit gums, were an attraction which commanded a 
fair share of attention. 

The exhibits of the Boys’ Corn Club were dis- 
played in the hall of the building and were con- 


stantly surrounded by a crowd of farmers, admiring 
alwavs and frequentl) commenting and speculat- 
ing on how boys had nhanaged to raise eighty 
bushels of corn per acre 1n a season as dry as the 
last. 

Governor Mann was present and made a practical, 
forceful address, which was delight to young and 
old. The Governor was introduced by Hon. Stanley 


House of Delegates. 


Burt, member of the 
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was a spelling bee. Lit- 
the Crater School, 
all the representatives of the other 
schools of the county and received the prize. 


Later in the day there 


tle Miss Nina Wheelhouse, of 


“spelled down” 

There were many athletic contests participated in 
by the the schools, some of them really 
excellent events from the viewpoint of the athlete. 
Mr. D. A. Harrison, a young attorney of Disputanta 
and former athlete at the University of Virginia, 
rendered great assistance by acting as referee, time- 
keeper, umpire and generai master of ceremonies. 

The hundreds of people went back to their homes 
believing that a was dawning in the de- 
George county, and that the 
School Fair and Corn Club were contributing largely 
to this awakened interest. 


pupils ot 


new era 


velopment of Prince 


FALQUIER COUNTY 


For the past two seasons people of Fauquier 
county have been holding a county fair at Marshall, 
Va. This fair has been a great 
people of the old 


this 


success because the 


county have responded nobly to 


progressive movement. 

This year Mr. E. Albert Smith, Division Superin- 
tendent of Schools, conceived the idea of having a 
“School Fair” in conjunction with the county fair, 
for the purpose of arousing and stimulating interest 
in the public 


schools of Fauquier. In order to make 


it a success he visited every 


work to the 


schoo] in the county, 


explained the teachers and pupils and 


urged their co-operation. The result was that all 
Fauquier was aglow with enthusiasm. Parents, 


teachers and pupils “got busy,” and on October 16th 
a large part of the exhibit hall was filled wih exce! 
lent exhibits of compositions, letters, maps, fre 
aprons, neatly 
biscuit, cakes, farm rakes, axe handles, 


other 


hand drawing, shirt waists, dressed 


dolls, bread, 


and many kinds of work, all carefully pre- 
pared by the school children of the county. 

The Southern Railway ran an excursion bringing 
children from all parts of the county and charging 
cents for the round tri) 
Almost all the white school children in the count) 
took advantage of this geneous offer and had one o! 
the happiest days of their lives. 

The chief feature of the day was the grand 
parade. Over twenty-five hundred children were in 
the line of march. The were lined up by individual 
schools and school districts. The trustees of each 
district led the schools of their respective districts, 
holding aloft a large banner bearing the name of 
the district. Each school was led by its teachers, 
and the best pupil of the school proudly carried the 
school banner. Each individual child carried 4 
United States flag. The parade was led by the Fort 
Myer band. 


the very low rate of 25 
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he four or five thousand spectators unanimously 
nounced the parade the most inspiring sight they 

ever witnessed, and when the band struck up 
merica,”’ and this grand old song burst forth in 
fect harmony from these many throats, when 
ese twenty-five hundred children sang the last 
se without the band the crowd burst into a storm 
ipplause. 


\ir. J. D. Begleston, State Superintendent of Pub- 


Instruction, gave one of his characteristic talks, 
of humor and good thought. 
The address to the children by W. W. Finley, 
sident of the Southern Railroad, was received 
th enthusiasm and appreciation. 
l. S. Settle, State Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
iised the work of the fair, and awarded the long 
of school prizes, which amounted in value to 
etween four and five hundred dollars. 
Superintendent E. Albert Smith concluded the 
‘ogram with a stirring appeal to the people of the 
ounty for their earnest support and co-operation in 
training those splendid boys and girls for future 
‘jtizenship. 





rIFTH NATIONAL CORN EXPOSITION—STATE 
EXPOSITION GROUNDS, COLUMBIA, S. C., 
JANUARY 27 to FEBRUARY 8, 1912 


\Walter H. Page, of New York, edior of The 
World's Work, and Dr. David F. Houston, of St. 
Louis, Chancellor of Washington University, have 
accepted invitations to deliver addresses on Na- 
tional Education Day at tha Fifth National Corn 
Exposition here next January. Both men are well 
known in this section. Dr. Houston is one of the 
most prominent educators of the South. Both he 
and Mr. Page have devoted much time to the study 
of problems pertaining to the betterment of rural 
life, 

National Education Day has been fixed for Friday, 
January 31st, the Exposition opening on the 27th. 
Other prominent educators who have accepted invi- 
tations to speak on this day are Mr. J. D. Eggles- 
ton, State Superintendent of Education of Virginia, 
and Miss Mabel Carney, of Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Dll, Secretary of the Illinois Country Life 
Federation. The addresses of this day will be 
directed to real problems in school improvement and 
in the improvement and development of rural 
schools especially. A series of exhibits, demonstrat- 
ing the methods, value and need of rural school im- 
provement, is being prepared for the Expositicn by 
President D. B. Johnson and a special committee of 
the Winthrop faculty. Treating a different phase 
of the same subject will be country community ex- 
hibit, to be put on by Miss Mabel Carney in co-ope- 


ration with the rural life department of the Presby- 
terian Board of home missions, of New York. This 
exhibit will deal with rural school and chuich prob- 
lems, and their relations to the rural community. 


Dr. S. C. Mitchell, President of the University of 


South Carolina, is in charge of program of arrange- 
ments for National Education Day. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY SCHOOL FAIR GREAT 
SUCCESS AND LARGELY ATTENDED 


The Middlesex county school fair, which was held 
here on Thursday, Friday and Saturday last, was 
the higgest thing seen in the county for many years 
and an occasion long to be remembered. Never be- 
fore in the history of Urbanna were there ceen here 
as many people as on Saturday, the big day of the 
fair, and everybody seemed full of good cheer and 
enthusiasm. 

School officials, teachers, patrons and visitors were 
delighted with the magnificent sight of five hundred 
school children marching with lovely banners and 
floating flags. There must have been between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand people on the school 
grounds during the day. Every school in the county 
was largely represented in the parade, each with its 
banner, yell and school song, and right lustily did 
the friends of each cheer for their favorite. The 
contest for the banner created much interest, and 
the decision of the judges in favor of Saluda was 
generally approved. 

On Thursday, the opening day of the fair, there 
was a full attendance of teachers, and their confer- 
ence is reported to have been both profitable and 
interesting. Many exhibits were brought in, num- 
bered and arranged on that day, but the bulk of 
these did not come in until Friday. After noon on 
the secend day, the exhibits were thrown open for 
inspection and much interest was manifested in 
these. Every department contained many entries, 
and of a character equal to like exhibits seen at the 
State fair. Indeed, great wonder was expressed that 
children could prepare such splendid specimens of 
handiwork. The little ones were obviously delighted 
to listen to the praise of their efforts. 

The field sports contests on Friday brought out a 
pumber of participants and were witnessed by a 
large crowd of spectators. Good records were made 
in many of the contests, although the _ schools 
seemed not to have paid as much attention to this 
feature of the fair as the others, and most of them 
had neglected to practice. Saluda easily led here 
in the number of prizes won, with Urbanna second. 

Saturday morning was consumed by the three 
spelling contests which were held, and in these more 
interest seemed to be taken than any other feature 
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of the fair. Churchview (little Miss Hilda Hale), 
after a long tussle with Warner (Master Stewart 
Tebbs) won the prize in the 4th and 5th grades. 
Syringa (Master Morgan Mayo) bore off the honors 


in the 6th and 7th ades, after a spirited contest 


with Warner (Master Lynwood Ailsworth). 

A large class of contestants started in the High 
School match and stood up well. The number was 
finally reduced to three—Misses Lucille Bland and 


Viola Carter, of Churchview, and Ethel Bristow, of 
Urbanna. These all held their ground until the 
used was entirely exhausted, and it was then 


illed a tie and a prize 


book 
proposed that thi 

to all thres 
oratorical 


awarded 


The contest in the afternoon was en- 
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tered by Garland King, of Urbanna; Margaret Healy, 
of Churchview, and Gordon Stilff, of Syringa. All 
three orations were fine, such as would have done 
credit to pupils of our leading colleges, but the audi- 
ence seemed to agree that the verdict of the judges 
that the effort of Mr. Stiff deserved the prize. His 
speech excelled in diction, thought and delivery, and 
his future as an orator is exceedingly bright. 

The exercises were breught to a close by the an- 
nouncement of prize winners the awarding of 
prizes in all contests. 


and 


and Friday afternoon an enter- 
merit was given and wit- 
nessed by large audiences on both occasions. Every 
one of those taking part acted their part perfectly. 


Thursday night 
tainment of exceptional 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of DEPARMENTT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 
STATE BoARD OF EDUCATION, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
TEACHERS READING COURSES. 
Prices given are post-paid in all cases. 
Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1913. 
1. Class Teaching and Management by Chancel- 
lor—Harper & Brothers, New York. Single 
ten or more copies .90. 
2. In American Fields and Forests by Thoreau and 


Norr. 


copies .94; 


others—Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass. Single copies $1.10; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 

3. Reading in Public Schools by Briggs and Coff- 
man—Row, Peterson & Company, Chicago. 


.90; ten or more copies .80. 
Barrett—D. C. Heath & 


copies .90; ten 


Single copies 
4. Practical 
Company, 


Pedagogy by 
New York. 
conies .&80 


Single 
or more 

5. The Mind Education 
pleton & Company, New 
$1.10: ten or more copies $1.00. 

in the History of Education by 

Macmillan Company, New York. 

$1.20; ten or more copies $1.10. 


and Its 


by Betts—D. Ap- 
York. Single copies 
Brief Course 
The 


Single copies 


Monroe 


Reading Course for vear ending June 3(, 1912. 
The Health of Children by Hoag—Whita- 

ker and Ray-Wiggins Company, San Fran- 

cisco, or J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Va. 
copies .72; ten or more copies .65. 
School by Colgrove— 
New York Single 
more copies $1.00. 


Index 


oma 


Single 
2 The Teacher 
Charles 
copies $1.10; ten or 
8. The American Rural School by Fogzht—The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Single copies 
$1.12; ten or more copies $1.00. 


and the 
Scribner’s 


Sons, 


Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1911. 

1. How to Study and Teaching How to Study by 
McMurry—Houghton, Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. Single copies $1.12; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 

2. The Teaching of English, Elementary Section, 


by Chubb—The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Single copies .65; ten or more 
copies .57. 


Health by Allan—Ginn & Company, 
Single copies $1.00; ten or more 


3. Civies and 
New York. 
copies .90. 


Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1910. 

Management, Its Principles and 
Bagley—The Macmillan Com- 
Single copies $1.12; ten or 


1. Classroom 
Technique by 
pany, New York. 
more copies $1.00. 

2. School Hygiene by 
pany, New York. 
more copies .80. 


Shaw—The Macmillan Com- 
Single copies .90; ten or 
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The Department strongly recommends that all of 
the teachers read the Virginia Journal of Education 
which may be counted in lieu of one of the books 
required to be read. 

The Reading Course is intended for all teachers 
holding certificates. It is designed to give infor- 
mation and cultivate a professional spfrit among 
teachers. The Reading Course for each session will 
be published prior to the commencement of the 
school year (July 1st). 

The examination on the Reading Course will be 
held on the last day of the regular summer exami: 
nation. It will embrace questions on the books 
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chosen for the year ending June 30th, immediately 
preceding, and on the History of Education. 

With the exception of the High School, Second 
Grade, and Third Grade Certificates all certificates 
in Virginia are renewed under the following re- 
cuirements and conditions: 

i. The holder must furnish evidence that he has 
heen a succesful teacher. 

° He must make a written statement to the effect 
that he has read five books of the State Reading 
Course (giving the names of the books) during the 
life of the certificate to be renewed. These books 
may be chosen among any of those mentioned in 
this circular whether selected for the current year 


or not. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The National Bureau of Education sends us the 
following: 

“We need more doctors of public health than mere 
doctors of medicine,” says Dr. F. B. Dresslar in a 
bulletin: “The duty of the State in Medical Inspec- 
tion of Schools,’ just issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. Dr. Dresslar pleads earnestly 
for the kind of medical inspection that seeks to pro- 
mote health rather than that which hunts for ill- 
health. “Our system of paying doctors to do some- 
thing for us when we are sick ought to be largely 
discarded for the Chinese system of paying them to 
keep us from getting sick.’ 

Dr. Dresslar justifies the State’s intervention in 
the health of its citizens on broad grounds of public 
policy. He feels that the community has as much 
right to demand good health in its children as it 
has to demand that they attend school: as much 
right to preserve the community against the con- 
tazion of disease and hodilv neglect as against the 
contagion of ignorance. The chief asset of any 
State is physical stamina, guided by wholesome 
moral ideals and broadminded intellectual power, 
and Dr. Dresslar contends that medical inspection 
and health supervision are indispensable agencies 
for conserving this asset. 

In answer to the question: Has medical inspection 
as now organized proved useful? Dr. Dresslar shows 
conclusively that medical inspection has called at- 
tention in a startling way to the danger of school 
conditions in transmitting disease; it has already 
lessened actual illness and consequently secured 
better school attendance; and best of all medical in- 
spection in the hands of carefully trained men with 
the right spirit has proved to be an educational 
agent of great value, by stimulating parents to give 
more attention to food, clothing, sleeping rooms and 
general home sanitation, and by disseminating bet- 
ter ideals of hygienic living. 

It is in this increased knowledge by the people a3 
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3. He must either attend a State Summer School 
or Institute for at least twenty consecutive days 
during the life of the certificate, and diligently pur- 
sue the course of study prescribed by the conductor 
of such school, or he must pass a successful exami- 
nation on at least two of the books of the Reading 
Course, one of which must be the History of Edu- 
cation, unless he has previously taken an examina- 
tion on the History of Education either in an 
accredited school or in a State examination. In 
any event, however, he must take an examination 
on twe books. 

J. D. EGGLESTON, Superintendent. 

R. C. STEARNES, Secretary. 

eo i 


a whole concerning the personal care of health that 
Dr. Dresslar finds the greatest ultimate good of 
medical inspection. He notes that great numbers of 
our people are still in gross ignorance and supersti- 
tion regarding health and disease, since many of 
them constantly attribute to a divine Providence 
deaths from diseases directly due to filth. “Our 
chief duty lies in removing the causes which con- 
tribute to physical unsoundness and disease. As 
long as we herd our children in schools where they 
must breathe impure air, bend over insanitary 
school desks, work at books when they need physi- 
cal exercise, just so long shall we be paying for our 
own errors.” 

Dr. Dresslar concludes that we need health officers 
whose chief delight is in finding and developing 
heautiful cases of phvsical perfection rather than in 
finding some obscure and rare disease; health offi- 
cers whose philosophy is based on the gospel of phy- 
sical vigor, on the sanctity of personal purity and 
the godliness of clean-living; “doctors of health” in 
very truth, who will be concerned with exhibiting, 
not a long list of the ph sically defective and dis- 
eased, but a list of healthy, well-developed children. 





THANATOPSIS 
7 ” * * a * * + * 7 * * 
All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom—Take the wings 
Of morning—pierce the Barcan wilderness, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings—vet the dead are there: 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thou rest,—and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
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| equipment, 


Do Effective Work” 


—equipped with 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Why not give your pupils a like opportu- 
lity to gain accurate, concise, up-to-date 
information from the highest source—the | 


MERRIAM WEBSTER? 


Considerthe advantages from using this new 
creation which answers with final authority 
all kinds of questions in language, history, 
geography, fiction, biography, trades, arts, 
and sciences. The New International is 








‘more than a dictionary in fact, itis an en- 


cyclopedia, equivalent in type matter to a 
15-volume set. 
400,000 Words Defined. 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. Cost $400,000. 


| The only dictionary with the NEW DIVIDED | 





PAGE, —characterized as “A STROKE OF | 
GENIUS.” Effective work demands the Best | 


WRITE for Suggestions on the use of the 
Dictionary.—F REE. Mention this Journal 
and we will include a eet of Pocket Mapa. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


For nearly 70 years publishers of the 
GENUINE WEBSTER DICTIONARIES. 
Why not atonce makes requisition for the NEW 

INTERNATIONAL —The Merriam Webster? 
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Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh, 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom; all these shall 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And As the long train 


Of ages glides away, the sons of men, 


yet leave 


make their bed with thee. 
The vouth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid 
and the gray-headed man 
one by be gathered to thy side, 
who in their turn shall follow them. 


The speechless babe, 
Shall one 


By those, 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerahle caravan, which moves 


To that mysterious realm where each shall take 


halls of death, 
like the quarry-slave at night, 


His chamber in the silent 


Thou go not 
Scourged to bis dungeon; but, sustained and sooth 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About and lies 


him, down to pleasant dreams. 


—William Cullen Bryant 


DO NOT WORRY 


Oh, heart of mine, we shouldn't 
Worry so, 
What 


Have, 


we've missed of calm we couldn't 


vou know! 

What we’ve met of storm) pain 
And of sorrow’s driving rain, 
We can better meet again 


If it blow. 


For we know 
Can be 


not every morrow 

sad: 

So forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 

Let us fold away our fears, 

And put by our foolish tears. 

And through all the coming years 
Just he glad. 


—Rile 


MY HEART LEAPS UP 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began: 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shau grow old. 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man: 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to eacn by natural piety. 
—Willidm Wordswor'! 








UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 













The following departments of study are represented : 
|, The College 


ln the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjeets: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Itslian, German, English Language, English Literature, Education, Histury, Fconomies, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, Physies, Chemistry, Genera! Geology, Economie 
Geology, Biology, Bibiical History and Literature, Sociology and Public Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large uumber of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 

This department offers opporti nity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College 
and of acquiring the methods of original research. The deg ees offered are Master of Arts, Master of 
Seience, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Il, Department of Engineering 

Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Machanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of College admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Reiences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students wno are unable to afford the time and money needed for c»mpleting the full degree cours e 
of four years. 


IV. Department of Law 

The candidate for the LL. B. degree is required to attend three full sessions, = A valuable special 
course is provided for stuients who can not attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the 
degree. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. Department of Medicine 

Ths University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
of this department usually enjoyed only by internes, The Entrance Requirements are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and of good college courses in Chemistry, 
Biology, and either Physics, French, or German. 


VI. Summer School 

The Summer Schoo! offers courses for college credit leading to the degres of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science, thus enabling students to shorten the time requir: d for these degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high school teachers and school 
administrators. 

Short courses in the College are offered for those unable to enter at opening of session. Tuition in 
Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses reduced to a 
minimum. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
































HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 





















~ WIDELY POPULAR BOOKS _ 
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| FOR : SUPPLEMENTARY ‘READING 
| In Fableland—Serl—45 cents 


One of the most artistic school books ever pub- 
lished. ‘These wonderful o'd fables of Aesop are 
made irresistible to the modern child by bright 
dialogue and dramatic action. 

( harming illustrations in color. 

For fiist and second grades. 


Mother Goose Reader ——-36 cents 


For little folks who have just finishei a Primer, 
this book offers the best possible means of teaching 
them a larger vocabulary; the rhymes are developed 
into little reading lessons. Artistic illustrations. 





| FOR TEACHERS 


| The Basis of Practical Teaching 
F By! Filmer B. Bryan, President of Colgate University. 








25. 
"_ BCOK on pedagogy that is thoroughly alive, 
| warm-hearted, keen-witted; a book written fiom a 
_ human viewpoint without a vestige of dry-as-dust ff 
| pedantry. It is arrestive in its style because the | 
| author knows how to get at the heart as well as at 
| the mind of his reader. 


| Fundamental Facts for the Teacher 
By E. B. Bryan, $1.00. 


IN this book Dr. Bryan discusses the important ff 
| matter of character building. f 













° * | The autbor sets forth his cbservations and concla- 
Indian Stories—Newell—45 cents | sions in a trenchant, energetic style that — = s the | 
True stories of real Indians by Major Newell who | attention of the reader. The theories that be ad i 
lived am ng the Indians of the plains. A splendid | vances are supported by many interesting anecdotes 
book for fifth and sixth grades. Especially liked by | and illustrations, which give a strong ‘‘human jf 
Boy Scouts. Vocabulary of Indian Words. | interest” quality to this philosophy of life. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY! 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Boston 


























TEACHERS READING COURSES, 


‘Mscuntilea Titles Adopted by the State Board of Education 








Ny 


READING COURSE FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1913. 
t. MONROE: BRIEF COURSEIN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. Single 
copies $1.20 post-paid; tem or more copies $1.10. 
READING COURSE FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1912. 
i. FOGHT: THE AMERICAN RURAL SCHOOL. Single copies $1.12 post- 
paid; ten or more copies $1.00. 
READING COURSE FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 19115. 
§. CHUBB: TEACHING OF ENGLISH, ELEMENTARY SECTION. Single 
copies $ .65 post-paid; ten or more copies § .57. 
READING COURSE FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1910. 
1. BAGLEY: CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT, ITS PRINCIPLES AND TECH- 
NIQUE. Single copies $1.12 post-paid; ten or more copies $1.00. 


SHAW: SCHOOL HYGIENE, Single copies $ .90 post-paid; ten or more 
copies § .80. 


2. 





—s 


A progressive teacher’s library should contain all of the above titles. They may be pu:chased through 
your local dealer or direct fiom 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 














